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_ has been considerable uncertainty and 





anxiety about the attitude of the Viceroy and 
the Government of India towards the Simon 
Rumour has said—and not without grounds, 
it seems—that they are more sympathetic to Indian 
aspirations than the Commission, and are prepared to 
go beyond its proposals. For our part, we hope that it 
istrue. But, of course, the suggestion has caused alarm 
and irritation among Die-hards and doubters, and the 
cry of ‘* defeatism ’’ has been raised in the press. (A 
pretty word this, implying as it does that we are 
engaged in India, not in a friendly effort to carry out a 
policy to which we have pledged ourselves, but in 2 
war!) However, an important statement has now been 
issued from Whitehall, which should go far to clear up 
the situation. The Round Table Conference is to be a 
free Conference—free to examine any scheme that is put 
before it. The British Government will lay no 
proposals, but will go into the Conference with an open 
mind. Of course the Simon Report will not be shelved 
—that, considering its authority and its intrinsic value, 
would be ridiculous. But it is, and it will be treated as, 
areport only and in no sense a decision of the Govern- 
ment or Parliament. We do not suppose that this will 
satisfy the extremists in India; but it ought to remove 
the hesitations of the moderates and ensure that the 
Conference shall not be a farce. 


* * * 


Report. 


The sentence of six months’ imprisonment on Pandit 
Motilal Nehru removes the last of the National Con- 
gtess leaders with whom the Government of India 
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could hope to negotiate. His arrest followed the pro- 
scription of the Congress Working Committee which, 
during the two months since the arrest of Gandhi, has 
been directing the movement of boycott and defiance 
of the law. In an official statement from Simla the 
Government give their reasons for treating the Working 
Committee as a seditious organisation. They say that 
the Committee was carrying out the boycott by 
methods of intimidation; it had attempted to incite 
the police and troops to a refusal of duty in dealing 
with civil disobedience, and was plainly tending more 
and more to organised violence. It must therefore ‘* be 
considered as engaged in a deliberate attempt to sub- 
vert the Government.’? The Pandit’s arrest was the 
signal for a hartal in Allahabad, and in Bombay it came 
at the beginning of a week of intensified boycott. It 
is evident that the Congress committees are relying 
more and more upon the boycott, which in Bengal, 
under the leadership of men hitherto unaffected by 
political extremism—such as Sir P. C. Ray, the 
eminent Bengali chemist—is once more being applied 
to the colleges and schools. Vallabhai Patel, lately 
released from prison, succeeds Motilal Nehru as acting 
president of the National Congress and director of the 
boycott. He announces a new ‘* dynamic ”’ policy 
against the Government. Its nature is not yet dis- 
closed, but presumably it will lead to his re-arrest. 
* * * 

The Admirals had another nag at the Naval Treaty in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. Lords Beatty and 
Jeilicoe took the line with which Mr. Churchill has 
familiarised us. The Treaty is a ‘‘ grave and deplorable 
blunder ”’ ; everybody else gains by it, we alone lose. It 
will render the British Navy impotent to defend the 
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Empire; the reduction of cruisers from 70 to 50 is 
disastrous, the replacement allowance inadequate. We 
must lay down more destroyers, or we shall be in 
extreme peril—for France is going ahead with her sub- 
marines. All this alarmism will leave the country cold. 
The Treaty is based, and rightly based, on the assump- 
tion that there is no danger of war in the next few years. 
It is also pertinent to ask why the late Government, 
when Lord Beatty was at the Admiralty, were content 
with less than 70 cruisers. But it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and this outburst will doubtless be 
noted on the other side of the Atlantic. The United 
States Admirals have tried hard to show that American 
security is being sacrificed in our interest ; now they are 
assured by their opposite numbers here that the boot is 
on the other leg. So much for Admirals. 


* aa * 


After long delays, frequent postponements, and 
elaborate stage-management the sixteenth Congress of 
Soviets has given Stalin a fresh opportunity of demon- 
strating the security of his own position. His experience 
and his knowledge of the technical workings of the party 
machine make him almost unassailable. As usual the 
opposition was given little chance of making its voice 
heard and, as in the medieval Church Councils, the 
heretics who were allowed to speak recanted and 
expressed penitence for their past errors. Stalin’s own 
address, which lasted for eight hours, was devoted 
mainly to a review of the economic situation. He drew 
a glowing contrast between a Socialist Russia, alone of 
all the nations of the earth increasing its industrial 
productiveness, and a capitalist world sinking beneath 
the greatest economic crisis that has ever been known. 
The only light he threw on the difficulties of Russia’s 
economic position was when he referred to the need for 
foreign credits and expressed his readiness to pay some 
small portion of the Tsarist debts in order to facilitate 
the granting of foreign advances. As on previous occa- 
sions when Stalin has spoken ex cathedra, the outside 
world is left little the wiser for his latest utterance. 
One interesting point, however, shows the power which 
Lenin holds over the Russian masses: throughout his 
speech Stalin referred continually to Leninism and not 


to Bolshevism. 
* * * 


In spite of the warring factions in the Reichstag, the 
rejoicing in Germany over the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and the final liberation of German soil from foreign 
occupation has united the German people in what after 
all is a very natural outburst of national fervour. The 
occupation is not a pleasant memory for Germans, but 
at any vate they can congratulate themselves that they 
have been able to secure a reduction of three-and-a-half 
years in the period prescribed by the Peace Treaty. For 
that reduction Germany owes almost everything to the 
late Dr. Stresemann. It is a bitter commentary on the 
present state of German politics that in the general 
rejoicing over the departure of the French army this 
great statesman was almost forgotten. The towns of the 
Rhineland, it is true, sent wreaths to Herr Stresemann’s 
grave, but in all the official references to the event his 
name was studiously omitted. This ingratitude is due 
mainly to political inexperience, but it is a remarkable 
illustration of the low standard of parliamentary govern- 
ment in Germany. 

* * * 


Although the Prime Minister said he was glad that 
an opportunity had been found for a debate on the 
Channel Tunnel, there was not much in the speeches 
on Mr. Thurtle’s motion to justify the expenditure of 





parliamentary time. Six years ago, Mr. MacDonald 
said, he had been dissatisfied because the adverse con- 
clusion had been come to mainly for military reasons, 
Those reasons appear to be still uppermost in many 
minds, if we may judge by the speeches of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and others. But if they ever had any sub- 
stance they surely have none now, when the mastery 
of the air has completely altered the relation of England 
to the Continent. It is difficult to see how, under the 
conditions of the future, a Channel tunnel could be 
either a peril or an advantage to us if the country were 
attacked. On the other hand, there is nothing worth 
serious consideration in the argument about makin 
work. The number of men to be employed in the 
making of a “* pilot ’* tunnel—which was the question 
immediately involved—would be negligible. If a 
Channel tunnel could not be a matter of private enter- 
prise alone, then the Prime Minister was on firm ground 
in arguing that the Government could not charge itself 
with financial responsibility in connection with a pilot 
tunnel, involving obligations which it would be 
impossible to estimate for years to come. From the 
point of view of convenience, the development of air 
transport and a modern ferry service should leave 
passengers and traders with little to complain of. 


* * * 


The Shettleston by-election was a near thing for the 
Government. Mr. McGovern, the Left-wing Labour 
candidate, had a majority of only 396, as compared 
with Mr. Wheatley’s 6,734 at the General Election last 
year. It is true that this time there were a Scottish 
Nationalist and a Communist candidate in the field, 
and possibly the majority of the 4,000 votes that they 
polled would have been cast for Labour in a straight 
fight. But even that would have left a very large drop 
in the Labour vote to be accounted for—Mr. McGovern 
polled nearly 9,000 less than Mr. Wheatley. The Con- 
servative’s poll also showed a drop of 2,500, a fact 
which makes his claim to have won a ** moral victory ” 
for his party look rather ridiculous. The result was clearly 
due in the main to Labour abstentions, and the reasons 
for these abstentions are not hard to guess. In North 
Norfolk, where polling takes place next week, Lady 
Noel Buxton is expected to hold the seat. The con- 
stituency is an old Radical stronghold, and the Buxton 
influence is potent. Lord Beaverbrook’s presence is en- 
livening the contest, and the ideal of ‘* a garden wall 
round the Empire ”’ (his latest description of his 
fantasy) has captivated some of the farmers. But the 
agricultural labourers of Norfolk are not noted for 
following their employers’ lead. A bigger bid for their 
support was made by Commander Kenworthy in a 
speech at Fakenham last Sunday, when in a “ cal- 
culated indiscretion ’’ he disclosed plans that the 
Government had in contemplation. These, he said, 
were the bringing of the agricultural workers into the 
unemployment insurance system; a great ‘* housing 
drive ”’ in the villages; bulk purchase of Empire pro- 
duce, Import Boards and controlled prices for wheat 
and other agricultural products, and a compulsory 
quota of home-grown flour in the British loaf. 


* * * 


The two committees of the Economic Advisory 
Council which have been inquiring into the conditions 
of the iron and steel and cotton industries have now 
finished their work. The Iron and Steel Report, it has 
been officially announced, will not be published, though 
an accompanying document, dealing with the relative 
level of wages in Great Britain and continental 
countries, has already been issued. This serves to 
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emphasise the well-known point that German wages 
are much below British, French much below German, 
and Belgian even a little below French. It may be 
noted, in this connection, that more than half our total 
imports of iron and steel have recently come from 
Belgium. The main report, which is not to be pub- 
lished (why, we are not clear), is now the subject 
of conferences between the Government and _ the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. The report 
on the cotton trade is to be published in the near 
future; but in advance of publication Mr. Clynes, who 
presided over the committee of inquiry, is to hold a 
conference in Manchester with representatives of the 
trade. It is not known what either of the reports 
contains; but it seems safe to hazard the guess that 
both include proposals for speeding up the process of 
financial reconstruction and productive rationalisation. 
The steel trade, in certain of its branches, has already 
made a good deal of progress in this direction; but 
the cotton trade, despite the creation of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, is still moving very slowly indeed. 


* * * 


The Convention dealing with hours of work in coal 
mines was rejected at the closing session of the Geneva 
International Labour Conference, as the necessary two- 
thirds majority was not obtained. This result was due 
mainly to the last-minute withdrawal of support by the 
German Government, which maintained that sufficient 
concessions had not been made in the matter of over- 
time. The defeat of the Convention is the more disap- 
pointing in that it obtained the required majority at the 
preliminary vote on Friday, and further in that special 
efforts had been made to meet the German point of view. 
The employers, who were solidly opposed to the Conven- 
tion throughout, will doubtless rejoice; but, in the case 
of the British employers at any rate, we believe they are 
greatly mistaken even in their own interests. It is very 
much to the advantage of the coal trade in this country 
that hours should be limited by international agreement. 
In view of Saturday’s defeat, the matter will now have 
to stand over for a year. It will then come up again at 
the next I.L.O. Conference ; and it is to be hoped that by 
that time it will be possible not merely to adopt a 
Convention, but to improve substantially upon the draft 
which has been rejected this year. 

* * * 

The I.L.O. Conference has, however, one very useful 
piece of work to its credit: a Convention dealing with 
Forced Labour was adopted by the necessary majority, 
despite the abstention from voting of certain of the 
principal Governments with Colonial possessions. The 
Convention does not finally abolish forced labour ; but 
it does greatly restrict its use and foreshadows its entire 
abolition within a limited number of years. The great 
difficulty in the way of this arises in Colonies which are 
subject to the law of compulsory military service ; for it 
ls the practice in some places, and notably in the French 
Colonies, to use native troops for carrying out public 
works as well as for military and police operations. The 
Convention proposes to abolish this practice without 
interfering with compulsory service for military purposes 
only. To this France objects, and the objection may 
have been the reason why the Belgian and Portuguese 
Governments also refrained from voting on the Conven- 
tion. It has already been announced unofficially that 
Great Britain will ratify the Convention as soon as 
Possible. This will involve certain changes in our 
present methods of colonial administration; and pre- 
sumably an attempt will be made to get these altered 
at once, even before the new regulations come into 
force. It is to be hoped that the French Government 


will also see its way to ratify, despite its abstention 
at the Conference itself. 


* * * 


The Trades Union Congress has at last issued its 
report, or rather reports, on the question of Family 
Allowances. These documents have been circulating 
privately for some time past, and were summarised in 
the press, through a leakage of information, even before 
the General Council had finally considered them. The 
edge of novelty has therefore worn off the expressions 
of opinion which they contain. Nor is there, in any 
event, much to be surprised at in them. The majority 
report favours the Family Allowance system, and 
rejects the idea that allowances financed out of general 
taxation would be likely to react unfavourably upon 
wages. They would rather, it is urged, increase the 
workers’ bargaining power by removing the fear of 
starving their children in the course of a prolonged 
dispute. The minority report takes the opposite view. 
It holds that allowances would adversely affect wage- 
rates, and urges in their place a more extensive develop- 
ment of the social services. The majority report 
refuses to regard this as an alternative to Family 
Allowances, and declares itself in favour of both. 
Mr. Citrine, the Secretary of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, has not signed either report, but made his views 
known some time ago in a _ separate statement. 
Obviously, the entire question is far too detailed and 
controversial to admit of useful comment here. We 
hope to return to it before it comes up for discussion 
at the annual conferences of the Trade Unions and the 
Labour Party later in the year. 

* 7” * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The young Irishman, 
brought up on American talkies, would soon know 
more of Stonewall Jackson than of Brian Boru but 
for annual days of remembrance like that of Wolfe 
Tone last week. This particular celebration was not so 
remarkable in itself as in drawing certain pronounce- 
ments from Mr. de Valera, who said that ** those who 
claimed to be followers of Tone . . . should resist all 
temptation to bitterness. They should show them- 
selves as sensitive in regard to the rights and feelings 
of other Irishmen as in regard to their own.”’ Here is 
no more talk of pikemen to persuade the recalcitrant 
North! The hands may be the hands of Esau, still 
wandering in the wilderness, but the voice is the voice 
of one hoping to be very soon among the pottage. To 
be less metaphorical, it is the voice of the Republican 
leader so much encouraged by the result of the Longford- 
Westmeath election as to have become chary of making 
promises that it might shortly be in his power to 
fulfil, and thus happily showing himself no exception 
to the reassuring dictum that responsibility compels 
moderation. Mr. Cosgrave’s party cannot afford to 
neglect the warning of Longford-Westmeath, but are 
justified in facing the future confidently. The chaos 
they took over after the Treaty has become a settled 
and respected State, in a stronger financial position 
than any other country in Europe. The Shannon 
scheme will be on a paying basis next year; and if the 
tests of the Drumm battery are as successful as they 
are rumoured to be Mr. Cosgrave’s Government will 
soon be rewarded for another example of enterprise and 
courage. The farmer is the lion in the path. Less than 
de-rating will hardly satisfy him; and to obtain that 
he might be tempted to swallow Mr. de Valera’s bait of 
repudiation of the Land Annuities. It is hard for the 
small farmer to preserve nicety of conscience at any 
time, but especially after three years of remorseless 
depreciation in the value of his labours. 
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MEN AND MEASURES 


HE Test Match or the heat wave, or perhaps 
the need for the champions to take breath, 
has brought a temporary lull in the fury of 
the battle that is raging in the Conservative Party. 
Lord Beaverbrook, we observe. has even told the 
electors of Norfolk that he thinks Mr Baldwin “ a very 
excellent gentleman and a splendid man.’’ But no one 
supposes that such compliments, and the momentary 
cessation of abuse on the other side, are signs of a 
truce. They suggest rather a policy of reculer pour 
mieux sauter. The discontents are too deep, and the 
rebellion has gone too far, for the fight to be ended by 
anything but the victory of one side or the other. 
Indeed, the fight is going on unabated in many corners 
of the field. Whilst Lord Beaverbrook pushes on the 
panting Mr. Cook in Norfolk, Lord Rothermere is 
pursuing his particular stunt under the headline of 
** Should the Public Know? ”’ He has found several 
people with well-known names to support him in his 
demand that a party leader should announce before- 
hand whom he will put into this or that office in his 
Government. And the Evening News and the Daily 
Mail are now encouraging the man-in-the-street to an 
interest in this burning question by the offer of £10 
and £20 prizes for ‘* the best letter on the subject.”’ In 
more highbrow quarters Mr. Baldwin is being invited 
to get on or get out-—preferably to get out, since it is 
hopeless to expect the leopard to change his spots—or, 
as these critics put it, the rabbit to become a lion. 
All this is, of course, diverting to the lighter-minded 
sort who like personalities in their politics, and it 
brings solid cheer to the Labour Party and the Liberals. 
If the dissensions between the Empire Free Traders and 
the Safeguarders, between the Press Lords and 
Mr. Baldwin, are acute enough, there may presently 
be constituencies with two Tory candidates at each 
other’s throat, and their common enemy will win 
seats. If Mr. Baldwin is driven out, or stays in at the 
price of surrender to the rebels, then ‘* food taxes ”’ 
will be the dominant election issue and there will be the 
likelihood of a Conservative Waterloo. If the Empire 
Crusaders come to heel (which, for our part, we do not 
think probable), there will still remain disgruntlement 
in the party and its appeal to the electorate will be 
weakened. Which of these things will happen, we shall 
not prophesy. But we feel pretty sure that Lord 
Beaverbrook will take a lot of beating. He has not only 
money, but energy, brains, and sticking power, and 
if he could free himself of the handicap of Lord Rother- 
mere’s support, he would press Mr. Baldwin very hard 
indeed, even in quarters that have no little love for him. 
But it is a mistake, we believe, to attach overmuch 
importance to the personalities in this struggle, or to 
imagine that the Labour Party has nothing to do but 
sit and laugh at it. There is a great body among the 
electorate which, while it may be amused at the 
spectacle of the politicians blackguarding each other, 
is far more seriously interested in measures than in 
men. It may be funny, or it may be shocking, to hear 
Lord Beaverbrook called a stinker and Mr. Baldwin 
a worm—or a dictator. But these are only words; 


what matters is how the one or the other—or somebody 
else who disagrees with both—proposes to remedy our 
present discontents. The Protectionist policy, stated in 
general terms, is fairly clear, though the methods in 
which it would be applied, whether by the safeguarders 
or the wholehoggers, are full of doubts and difficulties, 
But neither the doubts nor the difficulties—still less the 
logical or moral arguments used by the straitest sect 
of the Free Traders-—will prevent a great number of 
people from looking hopefully to Protection as a 
panacea. It can, as we know, be presented in the shape 
of slogans—soothing or stimulating, as required—to 
electors who do not in the least understand its implica- 
tions. It can be made to appeal to simple emotions, to 
national or imperial passions. It can also be advocated 
as a policy of expediency—which, indeed, under certain 
conditions, it may be, for this country as well as for 


others. That has always been our contention in these 
columns. But we are not now arguing the pros and 


cons of Protection; we are merely pointing out the fact 
—which nobody who is watching the movement of 
opinion in the constituencies will deny—that the policy 
of tariffs on foreign imports is growing steadily in 
favour. And it is growing not merely or mainly 
because people are convinced of its virtues, but 
because they desperately want something done, 
especially in the matter of unemployment—and this 
at least looks like a way of getting something done. 
Here, as we see it, is the warning to the Labour 
Party. The Government’s stock has manifestly fallen. 
They have not merely disappointed hopes among their 
Left-wing supporters, who envisaged advances on the 
path of ‘* Socialism in our time,’’ and among various 
sections counting on particular reforms such as the 
raising of the school age or the revision of the Trade 
Disputes Act. They have failed so far to make any 
impression on the economic problem which overshadows 
all else and which they were expected, by voters of 
all parties and of no party, to attack with the utmost 
energy. Of course, they have been confronted with 
great obstacles in their task. They can plead—and we 
are quite ready to believe it—that their programme 
would have been different had they had a majority in 
Parliament. They can point, as regards unemployment 
in particular, to financial and technical obstacles, to 
sinister world forces. They can point to their excellent 
record in foreign affairs, and to one or two sound 
domestic measures such as the Slum Clearance Bill. 
They can claim that they are a better Government than 
the last—and it would be a pitiful thing if they were 
not. But Governments in these days are judged not on 
negative but on positive grounds, not by the justice of 
their excuses for failure, but by the extent of their 
success. The most loyal adherent of the Labour Party 
can hardly boast of the present Government’s achieve- 
ment in the matter of unemployment, nor can he pre- 
tend that no more could have been attempted—for 
the Liberals would have supported a more strenuous 
policy. He might say that they thought it useless or 
imprudent to attempt more, as their predecessors 
thought it. But that is a poor tale to tell the country, 
and will certainly not help to give Mr. MacDonald a 
majority at the next election. If it is true that nothing 
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more can usefully be done, then we must wait till Provi- 
dence presents us with a general trade revival—and 
in the meantime the Labour Party’s stock will sink still 
lower, and its internal dissensions will widen. But we 
do not believe it is true, and we hope that the Govern- 
ment intend, with the assistance of the Liberals, to 
embark on more courageous remedies for unemploy- 
ment as well as for other social distresses. It is only 
by taking the offensive, and not by campaigns in 
defence of Free Trade, that they will counter the 
propaganda of the ‘‘ Crusaders.’’ It is measures, we 
repeat, and not men, and not labels, that the country 
wants. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
ON EMPIRE TRADE 


HE Trades Union Congress General Council was 
quite legitimately annoyed when Lord Beaverbrook’s 
newspapers got hold of an advance copy of its 

memorandum on Empire Trade, and promptly claimed the 
Trade Union movement as a convert to their policy. For 
the memorandum can by no stretching of its phrases be 
construed into a declaration in favour of Empire Free 
Trade. Perhaps the General Council protests too much 
when it asserts that the question of tariffs “‘ was not in any 
way raised in the memorandum, and has not even been 
considered.”” But this isa very natural reaction to the charge 
that has been put forward. It would have been impossible 
for the General Council to cover the ground of the memo- 
randum without raising the tariff question; but it is true 
enough that it contains no declaration in favour of a tariff 
policy—much less of that policy of which Lord Beaverbrook 
is the loudest advocate. 

The General Council does, however, declare strongly for 
Empire economic co-operation. The most important feature 
of its report is not advocacy of tariffs, but repudiation of 
the traditional British policy of isolation—that is, of 
declining to become a member of any definite economic 
group. Such groups, the report declares, are inevitable 
under present conditions, and it is impossible for Great 
Britain to stand aloof. The Labour movement would prefer 
a policy of complete world economic unity; but, as this 
cannot be regarded as practicable, ‘the formation of more 
limited groups is a necessary step towards the more compre- 
hensive policy.” 

An “ economic group,” in the sense adopted in the report, 
consists of a number of countries joined together to maintain, 
as far as they can, a balance between supplies of foodstuffs 
and materials and manufactured commodities. Complete 
self-sufficiency is recognised to be impossible; and accor- 
dingly it is emphasised that each group must be strong enough 
to drive a fair bargain with those outside it. The three big 
groupings that are possible under present conditions centre 
respectively in the Continent of Europe, the United States, 
and the British Empire. Great Britain could aim at 
becoming part of a ‘‘ United States of Europe,” on the basis 
of M. Briand’s plan, or at an Anglo-American bloc, or at an 
Empire economic grouping. The report dismisses the first 
on the ground that its trade would be competitive and not 
complementary, and the second because the economic 
interests of Great Britain and the United States would not 
sufficiently coincide. It then concludes that, if there are 
to be groups at all, ‘‘ the most practicable group from our 
point of view would appear to be consolidation of the British 
Commonwealth.” Such a grouping, it is argued, would not 
affect detrimentally either British participation in the 


League of Nations or Trade Union participation in the 
International Trade Union movement. “The difference 
would be that we should bargain as a Commonwealth group 
instead of as Great Britain, and in many ways this would be 
a decided advantage.” 

Now, this line of argument has taken the General Council 
a very long way—a good deal farther, maybe, than some of 
them are conscious they have travelled. For the conception 
of the British Empire, or Commonwealth, aiming at self- 
sufficiency, and bargaining as a unit in economic matters 
at the meetings of the League of Nations, goes much farther 
than mere advocacy of closer imperial economic co-operation. 
It may not imply tariffs; but surely it does imply either 
tariffs or some alternative form of protection. If aiming 
at self-sufficiency, within the practical limits, means any- 
thing it must mean that we are to get our supplies, as far 
as possible, from the Empire rather than from foreign 
countries, and that they are to take our manufactures in 
preference to anyone else’s. We might, indeed, do this, 
not by means of tariffs on foodstuffs and raw materials, but 
by means of State purchase through Import Boards in- 
structed to prefer Empire goods. But this policy would be, 
if not fully protectionist, at any rate preferential. And, 
in the case of manufactured goods, it is not easy to see how, 
except by means of tariffs, Empire countries could in practice 
discriminate between British and foreign goods. 

In fact, while the General Council can truly deny that it 
has advocated the imposition of a tariff on imports into 
Great Britain, it does appear quite definitely to have thrown 
over Free Trade, and come down on the side of Protection 
in a wider sense. An economic group is, in effect, nothing 
unless it is in some sense protective and exclusive, at least 
to the extent of adopting a preferential policy. 

Lord Beaverbrook can therefore claim that the General 
Council embraces a large part of his argument, even if it 
does not accept the conclusions which he draws. Indeed, 
the Council’s memorandum displays some of the same weak- 
nesses as we have learnt to associate with the advocacy of 
Empire Free Trade. It discusses the Empire’s economic 
policy far too much from the standpoint of Great Britain, 
and far too little from that of the other members of the 
imperial family of nations. It is indeed suggested that an 
Empire group could be “almost self-contained” in the 
balancing of its supplies of foodstuffs, materials, and manu- 
factured commodities. Is this true? Can most of the things 
that Empire countries need be produced at reasonable cost 
and in sufficient quantities within the Empire? And can 
the Empire absorb at a satisfactory price the whole, or 
nearly all, the goods which the various Empire countries 
produce? Both these questions would have to be answered 
in the affirmative before an Empire group could be fairly 
described as “ almost self-contained’; but it appears to 
us very doubtful whether an affirmative answer can be made 
to either. On the one hand, we have the great exception of 
cotton, and on the other, the fact that an increasing quantity 
of Empire produce is being marketed in foreign countries. 
Will the Empire countries risk the loss of their growing 
foreign markets in order to enter into a close economic 
union based on the idea of self-sufficiency? Will the 
Dominions? Will India, which at present seems for political 
reasons to have a positive preference for goods made any- 
where rather than in Great Britain? 

The General Council’s report raises just these questions, 
much in the form in which Lord Beaverbrook’s crusade 
raised them a few months ago. Nor does the report give 
any more satisfactory answer than do the “ crusaders.” 
It may be said that it is for the Empire countries, and not 
for Great Britain, to supply the answers ; and it may be that 
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some hint of them will be offered at this year’s Imperial 
Conference. But we in this country have as much respon- 
sibility as anyone else for giving an answer. Are we prepared, 
in the hope of expanding our Empire markets, to make 
Empire self-sufficiency our own ideal, even if it involves 
fresh obstacles in the way of our trade with foreign countries ? 
And, even if we are prepared to do this on terms, then on 
what terms? What measure of co-operation should we 
demand from Empire countries before taking the decisive 
plunge into an Empire grouping ? 

These questions are raised, not out of hostility to the tone 
of the General Council’s report, but rather as indications 
that the Council will have to do a good deal more thinking 
before it can be regarded as sponsor of any workable or 
definite scheme. As our readers are well aware, we have 
consistently refused to regard the question between Free 
Trade and Protection as one of principle. We do not regard 
Free Traders as possessing a monopoly of economic virtue ; 
and we do not feel any glow of righteous indignation at the 
mere thought of a protective system, or even of a tariff. 
The entire question is, to our mind, one of expediency ; and 
accordingly it may demand a different answer now from that 
which was appropriate in the last century, or even twenty 
years ago. But, even if we did propose to give up Free 
Trade, it does not at all follow that we should fly to Empire 
self-sufficiency, even as a partly realisable ideal, as the only 
alternative. We might prefer Mr. Baldwin’s Safeguarding, 
which demands tariffs on imported manufactures, to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Empire Crusade, which cannot advance 
without a tariff on foodstuffs and raw materials. And we 
might prefer, as probably the General Council would, State 
control of imports to a tariff in either of these cases. We are 
prepared to regard the entire matter as open for further 
argument : we are certainly not prepared to make a decisive 
new departure in economic policy on the strength of the 
evidence that has been submitted up to now. 

Probably the General Council itself does not desire this. 
The report suggests as a first step regular Imperial Economic 
Conferences and a permanent Empire Economic Secretariat. 
By all means let us have these things; for we all want to 
foster Empire trade, however we may differ about the 
lengths to which we ought to go in developing it upon an 
exclusive basis. For these first steps there is everything to 
be said ; for in taking them for their own sake we stand in no 
need of committing ourselves to the highly doubtful ideal of 
welding the Empire together into an “ almost self-contained ”’ 
economic unit, sharply marked off economically, as well as 
politically, from the rest of the world. 


THE AFGHANS BEGIN TO LEARN 
[ may be a startling thing to say, but the Afghan 


revolution has been a blessing in disguise. True, 

much blood has been shed there, and the pride cf our 
haughty people was humbled for a time by the usurping of 
the throne by a bandit. It nevertheless taught us very 
definite lessons, and has set us on our feet again. 

We have learned now how futile it is to put upon our 
hoary traditions a new varnish, calculated to make us 
Western, which we cannct be. The whole world, it seemed, 
realised the folly and the mischief of this except Amanullah. 
At certain stages, when the modernist programme was 
supposed to be in full blast at Kabul, court hangers-on 
believed, with their king, that the summits of success had 
been attained. And why not? There were cinemas in 
Kabul; everybody was compelled to wear European dress, 
admire the bared faces of their neighbours’ daughters, and 
even dance the “‘ can-can ”’ in the public parks. 


en 


I do not set up as a moralist, nor in any way presume to 
pass judgment on such practices of the Western peoples; | 
merely content myself with saying that these methods only 
suit those who are born amongst them. ‘Their importa- 
tion into Afghanistan cut right across our ways, hallowed 
as they are by centuries cf Afghan outlook and culture. 
This does not mean that our minds are static and incapable 
of progress, as will be shown later. 

These basic ideas are so deep-rooted that, as I frankly 
admit in my own case, after some twenty years of very 
intimate connection with Europe, even now I cannot see 
eye to eye with a true-born Afghan who prefers to be what 
he is not by nature. But perhaps I am a fanatic—and 50 
are those who ultimately had to do something very drastic 
to bring about the expulsion of Amanullah. 

Having established this fact, let us look at the Afghans 
of post-revolution days. The present king, His Majesty 
Nadir Shah, has the true perspective, and pre-eminently he 
looks to the advance of education. As a worthy scion of 
the house of Ahmed Shah Durani, he is a man of the sword, 
but believes in using it only when peace is threatened by 
wanton war. And enlightenment through education he 
regards as the surest instrument for peace. 

I can give no better proof of this than by detailing his 
endeavours to reorganise the educational system of 
Afghanistan almost from the first day of his accession to 
the throne of Kabul. Addressing the students of the 
College on the third day of his arrival at the capital after 
the turmoils of a civil war, ‘‘ I look upon you as a garden,” 
he said to them, ‘* a garden full of trees that will bear fruit, 
fruits that will enrich our country with all the goodness of 
peace and prosperity. It is expected from you,”’ he added, 
**to uphold the high traditions of your great sires by 
striving fcr education. It is both your religious and 
national duty.”’ 

Even before he had had time to reorganise the various 
State offices, orders were issued to reopen schools, both for 
boys and girls, which the usurper had either closed down 
or destroyed. Firmans were sent with all possible dispatch 
to the provinces. At Herat, too, the educational proclama- 
tion was read after the Friday prayer, amidst the general 
approval of the populace—at Herat, where, not many 
months ago, the revolutionaries shot down anybcdy and 
everybody suspected of being employed in the educational 
service of Amanullah. The change is not without 
significance. 

A beginning was made in the capital by inviting the 
oflicer-in-charge of Machine-Khana, or the royal arsenal, to 
organise a class for instructing Afghan boys in elementary 
engineering before they were sent abroad for higher training. 
All the venerable prejudices of the Khans were dispelled 
by His Majesty in regard to teaching Afghan boys through 
the medium of foreign languages, for it was explained that 
till technical arts and crafts could be rendered into Persian 
—the Afghan language—it was necessary to go on with the 
various courses in European languages. The translation 
bureau for this work was established, and it is hoped that 
within three years the curricula of engineering, medicine, 
history and geography will be completed in Persian. 

In addition to the two higher schools of civil and military 
education, the Habibiah and the Harbiah, four more schools 
and two colleges have been installed. Where buildings were 
not available, some of the royal palaces were requisitioned. 
Even before the announcement of such an important item 
as the appointment of a Cabinet, a law was enacted setting 
aside at least one-third of the annual land revenue for 
compulsory education. It is the first item on the budget. 
Close upon four thousand students are attending day and 
evening classes in Kabul alone. 
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For higher courses special provisions are made. Promis- 
ing students are sent to the schools where instruction is 
mainly given in European languages, with a view to 
training the scholar for further studies in Germany, France 
or England. A strong personnel for a college where English 
will be the sole medium of instruction is under construction. 
For Oriental languages, too, especially for Arabic, expert 
native teachers from Arabia have been recruited. This is 
a significant factor, inasmuch as every effort is now being 
made to show that Islamic religion has to be properly 
interpreted and faithfully acted upon throughout the realm, 
and no laxity, as during Amanullah’s time, will henceforth 
be tolerated. Girls’ schools are being run on the same lines. 

But perhaps the two most noteworthy endeavours, which 
are unique in Asian history, are the institution of travelling 
teachers and libraries in the country. It is done in this 
way. According to a programme, six batches of lecturers 
and demonstrators are dispatched on instructional tours in 
specially-fitted motor lorries. These men journey under a 
strictly regulated scheme, lecturing from village to village. 
A batch of teachers of geography, for instance, arrives at a 
village. A lecture, illustrated by lantern slides or films, is 
given at night before the village folk. In the morning 
model maps, etc., are shown by the demonstrator, and on 
the third day, having distributed elementary books of 
geography, this batch moves on to another locality. After 
a month or so an examiner comes to test the work of the 
pupils in geography; and when satisfied he sends instruc- 
tions for a batch of teachers of history or agriculture, or 
he might recall the geography teachers to give their 
instructions again. Thus the village communities supplement 
the education given in their local government schools. 
Particular attention in this regard is paid to adults, for 
whom intensive courses are organised in agricultural 
improvements. IxspaL ALI SHAH. 


AT LORD’S 


T was pleasant for those who had been at Lord’s on 
| Saturday to read in Monday’s Times that they had 
been the spectators of a day’s play that would be 
famous in the history of cricket. Not that one had been 
in any doubt cf this by the time Bradman had reached his 
century. But one’s own certainties go for little till they are 
confirmed by an expert. I do not think I am alone in being 
doubly confident of a personal opinion if I see it authori- 
tatively stated in print. Hence, when I read Monday’s Times 
my blood tingled with the vanity of one whom destiny had 
chcsen to be the witness of an historic event. 

I confess that there was no air of historic greatness in 
the play when it began. England’s tail was batting, and, 
as the score was already cver 400, there was little tension 
of hope or fear. It was enjoyable to watch White and 
Duckworth making so light of the Australian bowling, 
Duckworth crouching oddly over his bat as if he were suffer- 
ing from cramp in the stomach; and it was interesting for 
any one who had not previously seen Wall bewling to observe 
him as he walked half-way to the pavilion in order to take 
the longest run that any bowler can ever have taken as a 
means of putting speed into the ball. But one—at least, I— 
did not really care very much what was happening. I was 
fairly certain that either England would win or that the 
match would end in a draw. We were merely watching a 
spectacle, and it was not particularly spectacular. Besides, 
the sun was grillingly hot. The stand in which I was sitting 
Was sheltered from a breeze that was strong enough at times 
to blow the shirts of the players into balloons, and where I 
sat, a sullen and almost breathless heat was reflected from 


underfoot. When a bald man took off his hat to gain a 
moment’s relief, you could see the gouts of sweat on his 
skull. I have never seen so many human beings sitting 
perfectly still and sweating as if they were working like 
niggers. Occasionally a cloud passed over the sun and a 
faint draught came, but I was in too great discomfort to 
take much interest in the game. I watched the field with 
a jaundiced eye, and began to wonder whether the grass at 
Lord’s was as green as it used to be. That beautiful field, 
once so refreshing to the eye, was refreshing no longer. 

If one could feel little excitement while England was 
batting, the beginning of the Australian innings was a 
pesitive torture to watch. A ian said to me the other day, 
when I had referred to a slow-scoring batsman: ‘‘ If you 
really know cricket, there’s nothing you enjoy better than to 
see a good solid defence against good bowling, even when 
no runs are being scored.’? I unfortunately do not really 
know cricket. I once played it very badly, feeling lucky 
and happy if I hit the ball at all, especially if I hit 
it over the railings or broke a window (price two-and-six- 
pence). As for fine points, I knew, and know, nothing of 
them. As a spectator, I Jike to see the ball hit hard and hit 
often. I have seldom time to attend a match, and, when I 
do, I wish it to be a spectacle, and feel that I have been 
cheated if it proceeds with the slow and scientific deliberation 
of a game of chess. I can never join in the cheers with which 
a section of the spectators always greets a maiden over. I 
should like to see a maiden over counting against the batting 
side in the score. My nction of purgatory is to sit and 
watch Hammond bowling maiden overs to Woodfull ; 1 had 
several spells of purgatory on Saturday. 

Not that I am going to say a word against Woodfull. 
Woodfull, I know, was right and I was wrong. But, though 
I have seldom yawned at a cricket match, how I yawned on 
Saturday as he and Ponsford set themselves to the unspec- 
tacular but necessary task of exhausting the English bowlers 
under a burning sun! Never have I seen such cruelty to 
bowlers, such cruelty to spectators. To bow] against 
Woodfull in such circumstances must be as heart-breaking 
as bowling at a wicket guarded by an impassable iron screen. 
He seemed to be perfectly content not to score runs if, in 
return for this, Tate and Allen did not take wickets. If the 
bowling had been the greatest bowling on earth he could 
not have treated it with greater caution. And what made 
his play all the more wearisome to the spectatcrs to watch 
was the suspicion that the bowling was not even the best 
bowling in England. At one time when, after a long 
interval, he scored a run, some of the spectators cheered 
derisively, and one of them called out, *‘ Go on, Lindrum! ” 
That first hour, in which he scored, I think, nine, was one 
of the greatest ordeals which an impatient and ignorant 
spectator can ever have endured in a cricket ground. 

Yet who, lcoking back on the day’s play, can doubt that 
Woodfull was the hero who, above all, won the game fer his 
side? What heroism can be greater than that of a man who 
does not mind boring thcusands of people by the hour in 
order to achieve his great end? There is an admirable 
genius in this. It is delightful to think of, if not to witness. 
And, if the batting was dull, there was always the English 
fielding to delight the lover of the spectacular. The way 
in which the huge Chapman can shoot out an elastic arm to 
stop an invisible ball that no other human being could 
have reached will, I am sure, always be remembered in 
the history of cricket. It is the easier to understand the 
caution of Woodfull and Ponsford when one recalls those 
cat-like springs. And, with Hobbs, Hammond and Hendren 
almost as alert, and with Robins racing like a greyhound 
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again and again to pick up the ball just as it was about to 
cross the boundary, even the most aggressive batsman 
would have found it difficult to score rapidly. If Woodfull 
and Ponsford did not score rapidly, however, they had by 
the end of three hours defeated not only the bowlers but 
the spectators. I doubt if there were a hundred people in 
the ground who had not by that time resigned themselves 
to seeing these two men batting stolidly for the rest of the 
day. For the most part, the spectators around me were 
groaning ** If Larwood had been here! ” or ‘* If Freeman 
had been here! *”? or ** Why don’t they put on Hobbs? 
If I were Chapman I would try everybody. I have seen 
Hobbs taking wickets at the Oval,’’ or ‘* Why doesn’t he 
try Woolley? *’ or “‘ Why doesn’t he put on Duleep? ” It 
was impossible not to admire Tate as he came up, time 
and again, to put all the strength of his powerful shoulders 
into an attempt to break down a defence that was impreg- 
nable. But the bowlers and fielders were almost the only 
people in the ground who seemed to remain as confident as 
ever that the Australians could be got out. Occasionally a 
group of spectators would begin an exultant shout under the 
impression that one of the batsmen had been caught 
or was out leg-befure-wicket ; but it always died away into 
a laugh. Woodfull and Ponsford were not giving catches. 

In some curious fashion the game as it went on ceased to 
be boring. The young men who stood on benches from 
which they could see over the heads of the spectators in the 
lower stands remained there hour after hour, as if they 
were afraid of missing a single stroke. When I went out to 
the bar to quench my thirst it was as empty as the 
Sahara. The interest of a race even entered the game. 
Woodfull’s score began steadily to creep up towards that of 
Ponsford, who had for a time far outdistanced him. But 
one wished rather than believed that one of them would go 
out. When, after the King had come out into the field 
and shaken hands with the players, Ponsford was caught by 
Hammond, it was as unexpected as an accident. It brought 
great relief to many spectators who had been trying for 
hours to deceive themselves by saying *‘ That one puzzled 
him ” or ** He didn’t quite know what to do there ”’ ; but, if 
any one had been puzzled during the partnership of Woodfull 
and Ponsford it was not the batsmen but the bowlers and 
the spectators. 

When Bradman came out of the pavilion with his bat you 
could have guessed that he was a man of genius even if you 
had never heard of him. Or, at least, you could have guessed 
that he had an individuality out of the common. There 
was character even in the set of his cap and in the way 
his coliar was turned up. I see that one authority declares 
that Bradman is a craftsman rather than an artist, but 
though as a rule I bow to authority on such matters, no 
one will ever convince me that any one but a great artist 
could afford such delight to the inexpert with his strokes. 
In the occasional cricket that I have seen, I have never seen 
@ batsman whose play seemed to me more astonishingly 
delightful than his except Macartney. Bradman has not 
the ali but ballet-dancer’s grace of action of Macartney ; but 
what a master this little light-haired man is in the force and 
variety of his strokes! He has all the daring of a slogger 
along with a deadly skill that makes it safe for him to treat 
a great player’s bowling as if it were a schoolboy’s. Even 
the best fielders, when he is batting, are no longer a scarcely 
passable barrier, but he sees a hundred lanes through them, 
along one of which he can flash a ball to the boundary. 
Woodfull and Ponsford had stood up to England ; Bradman 
mastered it. And secure and conscious mastery of this kind 


is the crown of genius. By the time he had scored 50 I am 
sure that even the most ardent pro-English spectator in 
the ground would have been bitterly disappointed if he 
had gone out. Batting like this is something outside parti- 
sanship. It is a spectacle such as no one can expect to see 
often in a life-time. Bowler after bowler was tried against 
him; he made most of them look ordinary and Woolley look 
comic. He exhausted the bowlers; he exhausted the 
fielders, whom he kept on a perpetual run; he exhausted 
himself so that when Woodfull was stumped he sank over 
his bat like an oarsman who has collapsed after a race. But 
he did not exhaust the spectators. They forgot the heat of 
the day; they forgot to care who won. They asked for 
nothing better than that this should go on for ever. That 
Bradman had scored 155 not out when he fled to the pavilion 
at the end of the game with the spectators flying after him 
was a cause, not of despair, but of delight even to those on 
the English side. They had seen a master in the hour of 
his inspiration. They had been the privileged spectators of 
an innings that they knew in their hearts will live in the 
history of the game. v. ¥. 


THE DOLLAR BOOK 


OWARDS the end of this year’s spring book season a 
group of New York publishing houses caused an 
excessive stir by announcing that they had decided 
upon a general reduction in price levels and would make 
a beginning by reducing their new novels from two dollars 
and two-and-a-half to one dollar. The announcement was 
treated as first-rate news by the daily papers. Publishers 
and booksellers were interviewed. There was agitation in 
the trade and among authors, both these classes of people 
being disturbed by what they judged in advance to be a 
move that might mean a serious economic loss to themselves. 
This first storm made certain explanations necessary. It 
was stated on behalf of the firms who had authorised the 
original anncuncement that their intention had been mis- 
understood. They had not agreed upon a uniform price for 
all new fiction. They were not going in for a general policy 
of cut rates in publishing. But they were about to experi- 
ment with a limited number of titles, and were serious about 
the policy of new novels at a dollar, with some reservations. 
At the same time, one large and long-established house made 
known that it was reducing four good sellers of the winter 
season to a dollar, keeping the paper and binding without 
change, while one of the newer and more adventurous firms 
(which had made its start in New York by taking advantage 
of the craze for puzzle books a few years ago) weut a step 
further and announced that it would open the coming season 
by putting all its new fiction into the dollar list. The result 
of all this has been an immense amount of discussion in the 
press upon the economic and all other aspects of the 
question. The price of books has become a leading topic of 
debate during the American summer. 

For some years past the production and sale of books 
have been a very large department of American trade. The 
book market in the United States and Canada (for, despite 
the high tariff wall, the two countries tend to form a single 
region in all cultural matters) has increased enormously. 
English-speaking North America is about to become thej 
greatest bock-buying community in the world. Englisht 
authors already write with more than one eye on their 
American public. Many of them count upon making twice, 
or five times, as much out of their transatlantic as out of 
their English sales ; and there is nothing, in this connection, 
more curious and amusing than the differences between the 
American and the English reputations of not a few among 
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them. The market, within the past four or five years, has 
been affected in a large degree by various new enterprises, 
particularly by extravagant advertising and by the book- 
of-the-month clubs. These two influences together have 
made a circulation ranging between 100,000 and 250,000 a 
by no means uncommon event, for books of a kind which 
ten years ago would have been regarded as doing very well 
if they sold between 10,000 and 20,000 copies. The most 
astonishing success of the recent boom period has been 
Dr. Will Durant’s The Story of Philosophy, the tctal sales 
of which, in a $5 edition, cannot be very far behind the 
record of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s best seller. Aloysius Horn 
provided another example, while among books cf a totally 
different character that have touched 150,000 or gone 
beyond it may be mentioned Mr. Walter Lippmann’s 
A Preface to Morals and Mr. Francis Hackett’s Henry VIII. 

The book trade is always a sensitive barometer. It is 
affected by every form of depression, and it has of course 
suffered badly through the recent upheavals in the stock 
market. The project of the dollar book is more or less 
related to these phenomena, but it is not unlikely that it 
would have been tried, as a department of mass production, 
if the slump had not come and if the book-of-the-month club 
had not been devised. The belief prevails in the American 
trade that the market is capable of indefinite expansion. 
New classes of readers are continually coming into existence. 
The children of the immigrants are pouring in multitudes 
out of the schools, and tens of thousands of them are passing 
through the colleges. A visit to one of the great city 
libraries—all of them thoroughly equipped, subdivided into 
departments and furnished with hundreds of readers’ places 
—is sufficient to make the traveller in America realise the 
extent and eagerness of the reading public. There is there- 
fore nothing to be surprised at in the experiment of the 
dollar book—a dollar, it should be noted, being to the 
average American, in the matter of spending, a fair 
equivalent of half-a-crown. 

American book prices are high. If we leave out of account 
such things as the two-volume biography, which in England 
continues to be priced at 36s. or 42s., we may say that the 
American price level is 50 or 75 per cent. higher than ours. 
The New York publisher tends to charge from $5 to $10— 
that is, from 20s. to 40s.—for a book that would in England 
be priced, according to circumstances, at between 12s. 6d. 
and 21s. And, generally speaking, the American book is a 
less satisfactory product. The type is unpleasing; the 
paper is heavy, and the cloth binding unnecessarily harsh. 
These things, however, are changing, and will change 
quickly in the near future. There is much fine printing now 
being done in America. Several publishing firms are be- 
coming fastidious about the look and feel of their books, and 
their example is certain to be followed. 

This, however, is by the way. The publishers who are 
going in for the dollar book are not thinking about form; 
they are working upon the hypothesis that there is a large 
new public ready to buy, and they are thinking of a 
minimum sale of, say, 8,000 or 10,000 copies. The scheme 
of the dollar book does not imply that under the conditions 
hitherto prevailing the publishers have been charging too 
much and making an excessive profit. What it does imply 
is that the publisher, who knows he can reduce his unit cost 
of production by mass production, is convinced that much 
larger sales of new bocks are possible. Mr. Henry Hazlitt, 
literary editor of the New York Nation, has made an inquiry 
into the economics of the dollar bcok, and his results are 
worth quoting. An American novel that is just tolerably 
successful sells about 2,000 copies at $2—-which, by the bye, 
is relatively a good deal less than our 7s. 6d. The heaviest 
item is the cost of the plates, about $700, after which comes 


the author’s royalty, $400. The total costs work out at 
$1,920, the income from sales at $2,320, so that the 
publisher’s net profit is $400. The price-cutting publishers 
take for granted that the dollar novel must command a 
much larger sale, notwithstanding the fact that, under 
existing arrangements, the $2 or $2.50 novel goes into the 
class of cheap reprints at 75 cents in its second season. The 
average sale of 2,000, they assume, might become 10,000. 
The publisher would naturally use a cheaper binding; the 
cost of the plates would still be $700, and the printing and 
overhead charges would be relatively less. The estimated 
total cost per 10,000 is $5,100; sales, $5,800, so that the net 
profit would be $700, or £140. That seems, and is, a trivial 
sum to be made out of the handling of so large a quantity 
of books, and consequently we need not wonder that in the 
American book trade the dollar book should provoke so wide 
a variety of opinion. The initial assumption may be all 
wrong. ‘There may be no such expansion of demand as 
would be necessary to justify the experiment, and it is plain 
enough that the dollar book would get short shrift from 
either branch of the trade if the average minimum of 2,000 
were not raised to a figure much above 5,000 or 6,000. The 
temptation may easily be for the ordinary publisher to 
concentrate, even more than he does to-day, upon stories 
of crime, adventure, and sex—which, indeed, might well 
be kept to the dollar level, where they manifestly belong— 
with the object of selling 20,000 or 50,000. We have at 
present very little to go upon in the way of practical 
results ; but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that new 
fiction at one dollar might involve no little injury to 
American novelists of the higher grades, many of whom have 
every reason to be satisfied with the fame and the material 
rewards which have fallen to them during the past decade. 

The coming autumn will witness some interesting develop- 
ments in American publishing and bookselling, whatever 
may happen with regard to the dollar beok. The industry 
has become so huge and so competitive that there can be 
no willing acceptance of the view that books come within the 
scope of the luxury trades and must in consequence submit 
to drastic economies in times of financial stress. As a matter 
of fact, the argument will run all the other way. The public 
will be reminded that books are only a small item in the 
American household budget and ought to make a much 
larger item, while the advantages of mass production in 
relation to the dollar book will be descanted upon with all 
the eloquence that the highly-paid writer of advertisements 
(new style) has at his command. And in the meantime, 
while these experiments are being made with books at a 
dollar, we may expect to see in the United States a serious 
attempt, outside fiction, to establish the paper book at the 
same price. There is reason to think that this enterprise 
may be carried a good long way in a country that possesses 
a very large and steadily increasing public interested in the 
more facile expositions of the mental and social sciences. 
The United States, after all, is the only country in which 
the author of a volume concerned with the riddle of living 
could hope to sell a quarter of a million. 


Correspondence 
WHO ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Your contributor in his instructive analysis of the 
different classes of the unemployed touches on a_ process 
that many of us would like him to examine more fully, viz., 
that one result of rationalisation is to cause “‘ a given amount 
of labour to go further than before.”’ 

We all deplore the existence of unemployment on the 
present scale, but most industrialists are hard at work 
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thinking how they can reduce costs by making better use of 
labour and working with a smaller number of employees. 
They feel no responsibility for increasing the volume of 
employment. Rather they want to see it—as far as their 
works go—reduced. I am, of course, aware of the argument 
that people so displaced are ultimately re-absorbed, but it 
does not accord with facts just now. 

Is not the logical outcome of the steady development of 
labour-saving machinery—I use the word in its widest sense 
—a reduction in working hours? We cannot for the moment 
absorb all that we can produce, but is it impossible to arrange 
that production should be the affair of a greater number of 
people working less hours individually but in the aggregate 
the same number as now? We should have fewer people 
unemployed, and the national income in commodities and 
services would remain as now, although the incidence of 
wages would be different. 

Such a change would have to be international, but un- 
employment is international. It certainly is not cured by 
every country that has unemployment looking to the develop- 

»ment of export trade. What creates employment in one 
country produces unemployment in another. 

We may praise the value of work for other people, but 
most of us are glad enough to be freed from the compulsion 
of working the long hours that our grandfathers regarded as 
reasonable and necessary. Let us welcome every device that 
makes our labour go further, but let us at the same time 
recognise that if we can do more in less time it is only 
reasonable to shorten our working day. 

Respect for your space makes me unwilling to discuss the 
idea in its various implications, but may I hope that in his 
next article your contributor will expose the fallacy if my 
reasoning is unsound? As to the practical difficulties that lie 
in the way of realisation there is no dispute. But if Iabour- 
saving machinery is a blessing, why not let us use it by 
working shorter hours? I believe there is no other remedy, 
unless we increase our standard of living, which would 
require an increase in the total volume of commodities and 
services, but not longer hours, because labour-saving 
machinery enables us to produce more in the same time. 

As I am writing what many of your readers will regard as 
foolishness, may I subscribe myself—Yours, etc., 

June 30th. An EXPLORER OF AVENUES. 


[Our contributor is doubtless well aware of the difficulties 
in the way of giving practical effect to his proposal. After 
ten years, this country has still not ratified the Washington 
Eight Hours’ Convention, and most of the leading industrial 
countries are in the same position. He admits that his 
proposal could be carried out only by international agree- 
ment, for obvious reasons. What hope is there of getting 
such agreement at present? In any case, we should hesitate 
to accept the view that the world is suffering from too many 
goods, and must therefore fall back on a deliberate policy of 
producing less. The claims of more leisure have to be 
weighed in the last resort against those of a higher material 
standard of life. Unemployment indicates, not general over- 
production in any real sense, but something badly wrong with 
our system of distribution. This, however, is obviously far 
too complicated a matter to be discussed in a footnote.— 
Ep., N.S.] 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—May I express my hearty appreciation of your article 
on the Simon proposals? Your estimate of the Report and 
its Recommendations seems to me excellent in its balance of 
approval and dissent, but it is the summing up of the situa- 
tion in your last two paragraphs that appears to me especially 
instinct with understanding. ‘‘ Nationalism in India to-day 
is a powerful force ’’ to whose ‘“‘ more moderate claims ”’ 
‘* generous concessions ’’ must be made, even at the risk of 
possible ‘ inefficient administration.’’ The alternative is 
‘* the breakdown of peaceful government and the rule of the 
sword,”’ which no one ‘‘ can contemplate with equanimity.”’ 
Therefore “no stone must be left unturned to make the 
Round Table Conference a reality.’’ As you point out in your 
concluding words that means ‘‘ a conference in which the 
Report will be treated with respect, but not as our last word 
to India.” 

May I add what seem to me further implications of the 
policy you advocate? The Conference must be a perfectly 
free and open one. The Moderates, through the mouth of 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, have recently asked that the purpose 
of the Conference should be defined as ‘‘ the evolution of a 
self-governing Dominion Constitution with safeguards for the 
interim period.’”’ Pandit Motilal Nehru, President of the 
Congress, has just declared (i.e. on Sunday, June 29th) that 


mate 


‘‘it was prepared to take part in a Conference held on the 
lines of the recent Naval Conference, at which all the 
countries met as free nations,’’ while at the same time he 
declared emphatically that ‘‘ the Congress would not be 
bound by any decisions in the framing of which it took no 
part.’ 

Does it pass the wisdom and courage of man to find a 
formula which will satisfy the conditions of both parties? 
The British people through their Parliament have also 
indeed not only their rights (these need not be emphasised) 
but also their duties and responsibilities. In attempting to 
hand over ‘“ self-government ”’ to India, they must not leave 
India to anarchy. 

I believe however that, if we are brave enough to give 
Indian Nationalism a perfectly free hand to propound an 
acceptable new Constitution, not passion but reason will 
prevail. I am optimistic enough, too, to think that they may 
in fact of their own free choice take much of the Simon 
Report as the basis of their deliberations. However that 
may be, the immediate objective seems to be a Conference 
at which every interest is represented on a basis of perfect 
equality and frankness.—Yours, etc., 

Ivy Gates, Berkhamsted. 


ARTHUR Daviss. 
June 80th. 


MR. BALDWIN’S LEADERSHIP 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 
Sir,—Mr. Baldwin is reported to have said to the members 
of his party: 
I have no fresh evidence to make me alter the decision to which 
I came some months ago, and that is that such a policy, at the 
present day, would lead to our defeat at the polls. 


Therefore, in the light of present circumstances, I stand where 
I did. 


This carefully considered statement deserves careful con- 
sideration. It throws light upon the subject matter of the 
“* decisions ’’ reached by the leader of the Conservative party. 
He decides, apparently, not that a given policy is good or 
bad for the country but whether it will lead to the defeat of 
the Conservative Party at the polls. And he degides this in 
the light of ‘‘ evidence,’’ subject to modification when he 
receives ‘‘ fresh evidence ’’; so that a policy which “ at the 
present day ’”’ would lead to a Conservative defeat at the 
polls may be changed to-morrow in the light of “ fresh 
evidence ’’ which may reach Mr. Baldwin about the state of 
mind of the electorate. Therefore ‘‘ in the light of present 
circumstances ”’ he stands where he did, and not even the 
electorate can tell where he will stand to-morrow. 

The Conservative philosophy of democratic ‘‘ leadership ” 
has perhaps never been so concisely stated.—Yours, etc., 


London. CONSERVATIVE. 
June 25th. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The following statement appears in your corre- 
spondence columns this week over the siguatures of a number 
of distinguished men and women: 

We are strongly of the opinion that a pervasive religious atmo- 
sphere in schools is harmful to the intellectual and moral development 
of children, and consider that this opinion is supported by the best 
psychological and pedagogical evidence of the last thirty years. 

It would be interesting to know what they mean by 
** pervasive,’ since to the normal mind a pervasive religious 
atmosphere seems to be exactly the right atmosphere for a 
school, an atmosphere in which the miracle of life is presented 
to the child humbly, graciously, inspiringly, without those 
dogmas and acerbities to which both the scientific and the 
priestly mind are so liable, but never overlooking the possi- 
bility that man, as well as being the greatest of the animals, 
may also be the least of the angels. 

If, however, pervasive is a misprint for perversive, then 
one naturally agrees. But why not include science along with 
religion? 

The dogmatic scientist whe. denies the Gods, and the 
dogmatic priest who perverts them, are equally harmful to 
the ‘‘ intellectual and moral development of children.’’ The 
psychological bee of the one buzzes down, the psychological 
bee of the other buzzes up, and children should not be 
plagued with the psychological bees of their elders. But 
otherwise there is little difference between them, except that 
whereas the former is presumably infinitely diverting to the 
Gods, the latter may conceivably cause them some annoyance. 

12 Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 3. Yours, etc., 

June 29th. RicuHarD Hore. 
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RASPBERRIES 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 

Smr,—I am a grower of soft fruit in the South of England, 
and must point out to “S. L. B.” that raspberries in the 
shape of dessert fruit are more difficult to handle than straw- 
berries. Owing to the introduction of the National Mark I 
have to pick them in four grades, for which I realise 4$d., 
7d., 11d. and 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb., the last price being 
given by hotels for small quantities of fruit as table decora- 
tion; the lowest price is for small jam-strawberries, of which 
only a small proportion of baskets can be used for dessert 
fruit by shops in poor districts. 

Raspberries are handled in three ways: in large containers 
for jam and in 3 lb. to 3 lb. baskets for dessert. The larger 
baskets are often lined with oiled paper in order to retain 
the juice from the dripping fruit. The best dessert rasp- 
berries are sometimes picked with the stalk in order to 
prevent drip, and are then placed in small-sized baskets or 
punnets. 

I think jam raspberries last year were bought wholesale in 
Blairgowrie at from £40 to £48 per ton, or at 44d. to over 5d. 
per Ib. To pick for dessert would increase cost by at least 
jd. to 1d. per Ib., so that at these prices there is no chance 
whatever of the public getting good dessert raspberries for 
6d. per lb., though in a few cases and here and there they 
might get inferior jam stuff for 6d. Dessert fruit is best sold 
with the basket, which takes 3d. to 1d. per lb. off the grower’s 
gross receipts. I sell mine to shops and restaurants at from 
7d. to 9d. per lb., fortunately having only a few, and I am 
not obliged to sell the surplus at less than the ruling market 
price for jam fruit to the local factory. 

If  S. L. B.” will communicate with me at the end of the 
soft fruit season I shall be glad to give him the average 
prices realised for jam and dessert fruit, together with the 
cost of punnets and packing for the highest grade of fruit. 
He can then compare these with the Blairgowrie prices, and 
work out what the consumer should have paid for good dessert 
fruit. To discuss this question shortly, raspberries should 
come under the National Mark scheme, but they are not yet 
included. 

The National Mark Committee should, in my opinion, so 
arrange their grades that sound strawberries and raspberries 
could be sold to the public for 8d. to 9d. a lb. 

Finally, I have experienced few cases of excessive retail or 
middlemen’s profits in the case of raspberries and strawberries. 
The ramp is with apples, currants and gooseberries which, 
not being so perishable, lend themselves readily to rings and 
middlemen and to clever manipulation of the market. 

I think good dessert strawberries should be eaten within 
twenty hours from the time of picking, and raspberries if 
possible within twelve, except when picked with the stalk, 
but the last method is not generally popular. 

Finally, does ‘‘ S. L. B.”’ think it possible to buy good rasp- 
berries at 5d. per lb. wholesale at Blairgowrie and retail them 
in London for 6d.? Unless special trains of refrigerated vans 
kept at constant low temperature were dispatched daily 
during the season, the fruit would arrive in a clotted mass of 
dripping juice, pulp and seeds. Until the railway sends these 
vans on every fruit train from the fruit-growing centres it 
is clear that the public in large towns can only get rasp- 
berries for the table or for jam from neighbouring centres of 
production. The wholesale jam manufacturer is in a different 
position.—Yours, etc., A. P. GRENFELL. 

Old Manor, Stawell, Bridgwater. 

June 29th. 


SHOP HOURS AND FREEDOM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


_Sir,—In his article ‘“‘ This Freedom ”’ of June 2ist, as in 
similar essays of earlier dates, ‘‘ Y. Y.’’ seems strangely 
oblivious to an aspect of his argument as applied to shop 
hours. He recognises the shop assistants’ need for leisure; 
but assumes that the one-man shopkeepers who choose un- 
limited hours of opening are obliging souls unfairly hampered 
by “ Doraesque legislation.” 

It should be realised that these obliging folk with muck- 
takes, whose little life is rounded with a shop and shop- 
parlour always open for the stray customer, are pests 
endangering the liberty of thousands of the worst placed in 
retail trade, the people too small to have assistance, and 
sufficiently educated to long for some little leisure. Losing 
customers is deadly serious for them; yet if Mr. A. Z., a hand- 
to-mouth person, “‘runs out ’’ and finds the always-open shop 
ready to minister to his forgetfulness, he thinks he ought to 


buy there also at normal hours; soon he is lost to the man 
who finds ten hours a day in shop as much as his spirit can 
endure and live. 

The decent small man, or woman, often works on in dread 
of the muck-raker. That is not freedom. 

Some shopping must be done at late hours. The solution 
is not to be sought in non-restriction, but in freedom to 
choose hours of opening within the framework of a fixed 
maximum of hours per week, the time-table being registered 
for police information. 

Do not offer the option of perpetual confinement or failure. 

29 Watling Avenue, Yours, etc., 

Chatham, Kent. F. S. LAMBERT. 


SPEED 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “‘ J. P. K.,”’ writing on the death 
of Sir Henry Segrave, asks whether anyone wishes to travel 
in a motor-car at two hundred miles an hour. A similar 
question was asked about the railway train when it 
threatened to move at sixty miles an hour and about the 
aeroplane when it began to outstrip the train. The answer in 
every case is ‘‘ Yes, as soon as such a speed is made possible 
without excessive danger or discomfort.’”’ And it is 
ultimately made possible by the apparently useless courage 
of the pioneers. 

“J. P. K.’? adds that there is a limit to mechanical 
progress and to man’s physical capacity to adapt himself to 
new conditions. I can see no set limit to mechanical progress. 
If we can make a wheel spin at 12,000 revolutions a minute 
now we shall be able to make it spin at 120,000 revolutions a 
minute as soon as certain new problems are solved. As for 
human adaptability, the whole pity of Segrave’s death was 
that it was caused by the most commonplace and avoidable of 
accidents—the presence on his course of a submerged branch 
which could easily have been removed if he himself had taken 
the trouble to have the course swept with a net before his 
trial. There was no failure of human adaptability except 
failure to take sufficient pains. Segrave fell over his branch 
as a boy on a bicycle might fall over a brick on the road. 

2 Chaussée d’Antin, Yours, etc., 

Paris, 9°. Davip Scott. 
June 29th. 


HOUSING IN BETHNAL GREEN 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On Sundays June 29th and July 6th, many people 
will be seeing the St. Pancras House Improvement Society’s 
thrilling film depicting their gradual but triumphant victory 
in their overcrowded slum area. Here in Bethnal Green a 
similar war is being waged against conditions that have to 
be seen to be believed. 

How many Londoners realise that here can be found 
instances (by no means solitary ones either) of eight people 
living in one fifteen-foot-square room, cooking on an open 
grate and carrying all their water up and down a steep dark 
stairway? And here can be found a block of five cottages, 
housing nine families, with only one outside tap to be shared 
by them all. And yet other families who are unable to open 
their windows for fear of the sparks from passing trains 
setting light to their bedclothes, or because of the awful dust 
and stench from the refuse barges. 

The average person cannot realise the joy and thankfulness 
felt when, after living in overcrowded rooms, filled with the 
unremovable dirt and vermin left by past tenants, a family 
is at last able to move into a flat that is convenient and, 
above all, clean. 

The Bethnal Green Housing Association has already given 
this very real and lasting joy to fifteen local families. Now 
the Association wants to spread that joy to thirty-six more 
families, but to do so they are in urgent need of £20,000 
capital, of which £7,000 has already been subscribed. If the 
many people who do feel at heart that the welfare of God’s 
children is to be valued far above large dividends, would 
invest in one or more £1 shares, in thankfulness for the many 
comforts they themselves are privileged to enjoy, what is now 
a mere architect’s plan woul rapidly become the treasured 
homes of thirty-six more happy families in Bethnal Green. 

Any further information will be gladly given on application 
to the Secretary, Bethnal Green Housing Association, St. 
Margaret’s House, 21 Old Ford Road, E.2.—Yours, etc., 

Bethnal Green. M. C. MarsHatt. 

June 26th. 
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EDUCATION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The Fabian Society is not in the habit of appealing 
to the general public for funds, but on this occasion we feel 
justified in making an exception to our practice. 

From its very beginning the Fabian Society has taken an 
active interest in Local Government affairs. The increased 
importance of Local Government since the war has created a 
demand for certain services which the Society is alone in a 
position to offer. Some ten years ago an Enquiry Bureau 
was started to answer questions asked by candidates, coun- 
cillors or officials, concerning any aspect of Local Govern- 
ment—legal, financial or administrative. In addition a few 
years later a monthly journal entitled the Local Govern- 
ment News was started with the express purpose of educating 
local councillors in the complex and difficult technique of 
their work. 

Although these activities were commenced at the request of 
the Labour Party, the spirit in which they have been con- 
ducted has been essentially educational. The Fabian Society 
and the Enquiry Bureau have been concerned mainly with 
the task of pointing out to local councillors and candidates 
the best and fullest use which can be made of existing powers 
rather than with advocating any specific reforms. There is, 
so far as we are aware, no other organisation which is 
devoted to this task of interesting public-spirited men and 
women in Local Government, and of stimulating them 
towards progressive effort by informing them of promising 
experiments carried out by other local authorities. The 
Municipal Enquiry Bureau and the Local Government News 
act as a clearing house of knowledge and experience. The 
value of this work must be evident to everyone who realises 
that the shifting of power which is so noticeable a feature of 
Parliamentary Government is reflected by a similar move- 
ment on the local councils. Throughout the country, on parish 
councils and district councils, on borough councils and 
county councils (not to mention committees and joint bodies) 
a new type of councillor is being elected. The advent of the 
Labour Movement has meant that many thousands of men 
and women have come into office filled with enthusiasm to 
achieve good work but often without the necessary knowledge 
or experience. The Fabian Society through its Local Govern- 
ment Department has endeavoured to fill the gap by 
harnessing knowledge to power. 

This work requires a considerable amount of expert service, 
and therefore necessarily entails a certain amount of expense. 
During the past six years the cost has been met from special 
funds which were placed at the disposal of the Society. These 
funds have now come to an end, and the result is that there 


is a deficit of some £200 on last year’s working of the 
Department. 

The Executive Committee feels that this is a most 
important and valuable part of the work of the Society, 
which ought not to be allowed to drop, especially as there is 
no other body at present dealing with it. But the Society 
cannot continue to meet a heavy loss of this kind from its 
general funds, and it has therefore decided to make an appeal 
for regular annual donations towards the expense. The 
Committee desires to appeal to all who can do so to respond 
to this appeal and to give their support to this work. 
Donations for the purposes and promises of regular contribu- 
tions will be gladly received and will be devoted solely to the 
work of the Local Government Department.—Yours, etc., 

On behalf of the Fabian Society, 
F. W. Gatton, 
General Secretary. 
Wri A. Rosson, 
Director of Local Government Department. 
June 28th. 


AN UNIQUE JOY FOR MR. BELLOC 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sitr,—The Victorians had a passion for throwing off 
childish riddles, and Mr. Belloc’s amusing paper ‘‘ On 
Spelling ’’ causes one of them—it should give him an unique 
joy—to surge up from the past. Q. When is it dangerous to 
be in Church?—A. When there’s a Canon at the reading-desk 
and a Great Gun in the pulpit. Thus does Mr. Belloc “ get 
away with it,’’ for the play on the word Canon gives him the 
‘““n’’? both ways.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.5. E. M. Evors. 


meet 


Miscellany 


THE JAPANESE PLAYERS 


HERE was an excellent note upon them in the 
programmes at the Globe Theatre by Mr. Philip Carr, 


He drew attention to the curious blend of violent 
realistic expressiveness and extreme conventionalism in their 
acting ; also to the fact that the Japanese actor must be an 
acrobat with perfect control over his body. ‘“ At one 
moment the actors have the decorative composition of the 
coloured woodcut of a Hokusai or an Utamaro. At another 
they are surrendering themselves to animal ferocity and 
complete emotional shamelessness, which would be savage 
if every detail of a realistic grimace were not studied with an 
art as minute as goes to the carving of an ivory netsuke— 
as minute and also, in a paradoxical way, as restrained.” 
Disappointment and terror are conveyed by grimaces which 
are associated in Europeans with purely physical sensations, 
such as taking a dose of castor oil or controlling a gnawing 
pain. Pride, anger and resolution find expression in a tense 
carriage of the body, in quivering and formidable attitudes 
such as we see more often in animals than in human beings. 
Thus on one side Japanese acting is a more direct interpre- 
tation of instinct than European, and for this reason, 
perhaps, the expression of love on their stage is restrained by 
convention. In the four little plays presented at the Globe 
Theatre there was only one love scene, and that a very brief 
one. It was intended to convey a tremendous passion which 
survives absence and threats. Out of consideration for our 
comprehensions the actors violated their own convention— 
for one moment the man laid his hand upon the girl’s 
sleeve. A Japanese audience would not have required even 
that slight demonstrative movement in order to believe in 
the passion between those two. The world of Old Japan 
in which these dramas take place is one which requires the 
same degree of effort to understand as the world of Greek 
drama. One has to take strange standards of conduct for 
granted. The point of honour and complete indifference to 
death rule this worid to an extent astonishing to us. A man 
who, in pursuing a blood feud, kills his feudal lord, must kill 
himself, if some friend does not commit hari-kari as a 
vicarious sacrifice; a man who presents a petition to his 
feudal lord directly instead of through the proper channel 
lays himself open, he knows, to the death penalty. To 
strike one’s prince, even with a view to convincing his 
enemies that he is a person of no consequence, puts such 
a terrible strain on a man that even the enemy who have 
seen through the disguise are likely to let the master of such 
a heroic servant escape for that servant’s sake. But such 
assumptions are not difficult to make when their results are 
interpreted with such vibrating energy of expression before 
our eyes. The stage conventions of these Japanese Players 
clearly descended from the puppet-shows and the dance. 
The importance of attitudes, of quick-changing postures, is 
overwhelming, and, as in a dramatic dance, movements tell 
the story. The words (of course, I could not understand 
them) seemed rather a subsidiary commentary on the action 
or, as it were, a running caption. The result was that, with 
the synopsis before one, one missed little. The Japanese 
conception of drama is something primarily addressed to the 
eye, or to the emotions through the eye. 

The performances, therefore, which the enterprise of 
Mr. Cochran and Mr. Maurice Browne have enabled us to 
see, were object-lessons in that dramatic doctrine which 
Mr. Gordon Craig has been passionately preaching, alas! 
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to deaf ears, all his life : that in the theatre the eye is the 
channel through which dramatic emotions impinge on us 
with the most immediate force. Violations of realism on the 
part of the Japanese Players are all designed to that end. 
The Japanese method of presenting a fight—and these 
players excel in combats—is to make the actors strike a 
series of quickly-changing attitudes. A battle, or a duel, 
becomes a series of instantaneous pictures of men, frowning 
with fury and frozen with terror, in the act of striking or 
warding off blows. ‘The transitions from one tableau to 
another are managed with a rapidity which either escapes, 
or with a grace which pleases, the eye. A battle becomes a 
terrific dance in which the dancers shift their positions with 
the ease of fishes or the flashing quickness of birds. Perfect 
muscular control is necessary both in executing these move- 
ments and in maintaining an absolute repose, which in other 
connections is the mode of dramatic expression. The 
Japanese actor must therefore be a dancer. The conven- 
tional spirit shows also in the fact that when any moment 
of vital importance occurs on the stage, a sharp yelping 
sound is made off scene by clapping two pieces of solid wood 
together, with a view to startling us into attention. 

The most poetical play they perform (those who read this 
notice on Saturday will have one last chance of seeing a rare 
example of dramatic art) is one in which two Samurai are 
on the point of fighting for a courtesan, who stands between 
and behind them in all her hieratic finery. Her servant 
stops the duel by pointing to the reflection of the moon in a 
jar of water. Both warriors wanted to carry the beauty 
away, and her servant, by upsetting the jar, brings home 
to them that the glamour of the courtesan would disappear 
if she were removed from the Yoshiwara as the moon from 
spilt water. This item is followed by three dances, of 
which the grotesque dance of the masks was best; the Fox 
Dance failed in weird suggestiveness. The central and 
longest item in the programme is called Hidden Providence. 
It is a tale of revenge and love and devoted friendship. A 
young peasant trains himself as a warrior in order to kill 
the Shogin who slew his father and carried off his beloved. 
His friend, who has taught him to fight and be the knight- 
errant of a robber-infested district, then commits hari-kari 
to absolve the youth from the obligation to die after his 
revenge is accomplished. The dignity of this figure, the 
friend, played by Mr. Tokujiro Tsutsui, is remarkable. In 
the opening scene of this play the realistic and commonplace 
background of heather and flowers with Fuji-Yama, as 
usual, in the distance, was a mistake. The producer weuld 
have done better to trust here the Japanese painter’s 
proverb : ** One touch of the brush and it is spring ”’; 
suggestion would have been more in accord with the spirit 
of their art. Desmond MacCartuy. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH 


HE presentation of Ireland to the outer world by her 
poets, dramatists and novelists, has undergone 
several changes of fashion within living memory. 

The rollicking land of Lover and Lever gave way to the 
shamrock isle of Boucicault, and that in turn dissolved 
into Mr. W. B. Yeats’s and A. E.’s country of the Celtic 
twilight. Then Synge’s tramps and playbcys put the 
fairies and Deirdres to flight, Mr. O’Casey mixed black and 
tan with his emerald green, and meanwhile Mr. Shaw had 
displayed the future Free State as though it were one of the 
more business-like of the United States. One feels that 


each of these exponents of the Irish character has used it 
as a means of projection for his own, content with an 
expansion of the trait most sympathetic to himself, to 
the exclusion of the rest. For one who has viewed the 
country steadily and whole we must go not to the writers, 
but to a painter. The pictures of Mr. Jack B. Yeats, at the 
Alpine Club Gallery, are evidence of an outlook which is 
much more widely embracing. 

He ranges comprehensively over the Irish landscape and 
its people. In his work there is to be found a little of all 
those elements which, in isolated exaggeration, have formed 
the successive literary schools. He gives us an Ireland at 
once grave and gay, at the same time shadowy and distinct. 
In character he is all for variety rather than onesidedness, 
and he invites every colour to his palette. Of the moderns, 
Daumier, Rouault, Ensor, Kokoshka, and even Chagall, 
would provide appropriate company for his canvases; but 
they could take their place, too, beside Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Watteau or Goya. Such cataloguing implies no compari- 
sons of quality; but it puts Mr. Yeats among those artists 
who have used a maximum, instead of a minimum, of the 
means which their art supplies in order to express their 
vision. It also does much to explain why his exhibition 
is so tonic and lively. Yet this splendid abundance in the 
workmanship, stretching from the quiet of ‘‘ River Mouth, 
Glenbeig *” to the intensity of ‘* A Bridge in a City,”’ is 
much more than an artistic virtuosity. The mastery with 
which Mr. Yeats runs over the gamut of his varied hues, 
the accomplishment in his performance, is undeniable, but 
the pictures are instinct with another kind of life than that 
of pigment and pictorial mechanism only. They are full of 
Ireland, whether of town and country with their human 
scene, or simply of spaces of sea and sky. They carry the 
conviction cf something seen and felt, the odd meeting, the 
swift hint of mystery, or one of those sudden moments of 
wild loneliness which stay in the memory for years. They are 
essentially dramatic pictures, and the mingling of their 
romance and realism shows how absurd is the opposition of 
those two properties so frequently indulged by analysts of 
the arts who insist upon their slipping into pigeon-holes. 
The emotions conveyed in Mr. Yeats’s work are as multi- 
farious as those of a people’s life; it is the pageant of 
Ireland, not only an angle of Ireland, which he shows. 

To find his peers in this country one would have to seek 
the best of the exhibitions of contemporary English art, 
and this has just opened at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery. The 
eight John portraits rank with his finest work, and offer a 
rare chance of seeing the artist’s achievement in considerable 
bulk. The Sickerts are eminently characteristic—a music- 
hall, Bath and two interiors. The two late flower-pieces of 
Mr. Matthew Smith show a greater articulation of form than 
hitherto, without any sacrifice of the gorgeous colour to 
which we are accustomed. Mr. Paul Nash’s ** Wood on 
the Downs ” is interesting evidence of his recent cbsession 
with the pattern underlying the natural scene, but the 
delightful earlier ‘* Bouquet ”’ and ‘‘ February Landscape ” 
lead to the hope that his geometric preoccupations may not 
become excessive. Mr. Grant’s ‘‘ Woman Sewing ”’ lacks 
the freshness and buoyancy of the two bright landscapes, 
which are excellent examples of his more recent work. 
Mr. Steer’s “‘ Facing the Light ” and “‘ Stormy Weather ” 
are altogether as good as one would expect, while Spencer 
Gore’s *‘ Coster Woman ” and the two Innes landscapes of 
Southern Europe show that their painters did not die before 
definitely asserting their gifts. Messrs. Tooth and the Alpine 
Gallery are to be congratulated on the abandonment of the 


usual London practice of giving poor shows during the 
summer months. T. W. Earp. 
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BALLET AT THE LYRIC 


HERE is a welcome change of programme at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, where Marie Rambert is 
presenting a Season of Ballet with Karsavina and 

the Marie Rambert Dancers. I must confess that I went to 
this entertainment with a certain misgiving, because it is 
as difficult to get good performances of ballet as of opera, 
and our English ideas of ballet as of opera have not been of 
much account during the past hundred years. But I was 
agreeably surprised; the Marie Rambert Dancers are well 
trained, and Marie Rambert obviously has good taste and is 
able to obtain the services of intelligent and instructed 
people, for the ballets were well designed, the settings, 
though inexpensive, were pleasing, and the music was well 
chosen and well played. 

The consequence was that Karsavina was not merely the 
conspicuous star among a lot of amateurs, but was able to 
display her talent in good company. The performance of 
“Les Sylphides,” for example, would have been a credit 
to Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet troupe. In fact, I have seen 
performances of “* Les Sylphides”’ of less merit by that 
famous company. Mr. Harold Turner, who was Karsavina’s 
partner in the Valse in “‘ Les Sylphides ” and in the delightful 
Strauss “‘ Galop,” is a young English dancer of more than 
ordinary merit. His performance as the Juggler in the 
ballet ‘‘ Our Lady’s Juggler ” was excellent, and it is quite 
obvious that the material for the development of English 


ballet already exists, for I doubt if any foreign dancers could 
have given a better performance of, for example, “ Le 


Rugby ”—a fascinating divertissement arranged by Susan 
Salaman to delightful music by Poulene and danced by 
Harold Turner, Pearl Argyle and Prudence Hyman. Another 
gifted dancer is Miss Diana Gould, who took the part of 
Leda in “* Leda and the Swan,” but whose best performance 
was in the “ Mannequin,” arranged by Frederick Ashton 
to appropriate music by Eugene Goossens. 

It is attention to all sorts of detail that makes the difference 
between success and failure in ballet, but with this attention 
must go the requisite knowledge and taste. Whenever one 
of the Diaghilev company left Diaghilev and essayed to 
produce ballet we had a demonstration of this. Not even 
the great talent and reputation of Anna Pavlova was 
sufficient for the task. The ballets which she produced on 
her own account were often notable for expensive elaboration, 
but they were never artistically a success, for the simple 
reason that Pavlova, although a wonderful dancer, did not 
have the correct taste for music, for décor, and for choreo- 
graphy that are needed to make a ballet. You cannot 
make a ballet simply out of dancers, however good they may 
be individually; nor is good choreography enough without 
the appropriate music and setting. In the present season 
at the Lyric the music has been very well chosen. Gluck’s 
music is in fact the best thing about “* Leda and the Swan,” 
which is not otherwise particularly successful. Lanner, 
Milhaud, Goossens and Lysberg supply the music for the 
four short stretches, and Mr. Goossens’s admirable contem- 
porary talent is shown off to its best advantage in such a 
trifle as ‘‘ Mannequin,” whose effect could easily be ruined by 
inappropriate music. Respighi writes far better music 
for ballets and for puppet-opera than he does for the 
concert hall. His orchestral fanfaronades, the “ Pines,” 
the “* Fountains ”’ and the “ Ruins ” of Rome are among the 
most blatant and empty pieces in the history of music; 
but when he is doing a workmanlike job and more modestly 
providing music for a ballet he shows that he is quite a 
competent musician with some rudimentary perception of 
what music is. 


The music of “ Les Sylphides ” is of course the real source 
of that ballet’s perennial attractiveness. On this occasion 
it went all the better for being played upon the pianoforte, 
and not in an orchestral arrangement, by the conductor, 
Mr. Norman Franklin. Here was another factor that made 
for the success of the Marie Rambert Dancers. Had the 
music been in the hands of an insensitive music-marrer the 
whole production, no matter what its other merits, would 
have been spoilt and one’s pleasure destroyed. Both 
Mr. Franklin and Miss Katherine Howarth played pleasingly, 
with none of that dull noisiness characteristic of so many 
“efficient ” pianists, but Mr. Franklin was notably the 
better player, chiefly because of his sex. It is a strange 
fact, that has been noted again and again by observing 
critics all down the ages, that in all the arts women are as 
a rule less sensitive than men. Personally, I would go so 
far as to say that I have never heard a woman musician 
who satisfied me; and, curiously enough, women are weakest 
just where one might have expected them to be strongest. 
It is in delicacy, in tenderness, in general sensitiveness 
that they are mostly lacking. But in more than anything 
their deficiency is shown in rhythm. A woman’s sense of 
rhythm is never as fine as a man’s. It is men who read 
poetry, women who read novels. It is men who create 
music and women who destroy it, and all the great teachers 
of ballet dancing have been men. 

One might have expected women at least to have 
appreciated physical beauty, but the visual sense is very 
little developed in women. When I speak of the visual 
sense I don’t mean some external sense seated in the eye. 
The eye is only the organ of the mind, and we see what our 
minds are capable of seeing. Woman’s inability to grasp 
three-dimensional structure is notorious. Hardly ever 
does a woman look at a piece of sculpture, or if she does 
she sees it pictorially; it is the influence of women that is 
responsible for the degeneration of sculpture in modern times 
to a sort of surface painting or colour-modelling. Women, 
like children, prefer colour to form in all the arts, and that is 
why Anna Pavlova, for example, was utterly lost when she 
‘ame to direct the production of her own ballets. I can 
hardly imagine what kind of dancing would have resulted 
if the art of dancing had been left to women-instructors. 
But, indeed, there is no need to try to imagine if we will 
reflect a moment. Is not the worst kind of modern ball- 
room dancing the invention of women? The “ Charleston ”’ 
and the “ Bunny-hug ’’—these are woman’s contribution to 
the art of dancing ! 

Women have almost destroyed in the present generation 
the sense of literature simply because they are now under 
the leadership of women. While they were under the leader- 
ship of men they were kept in the straight and narrow path, 
and were taught to know of the existence of form and 
structure even if they could not themselves perceive it. 
But once they took the leadership into their own hands they 
all became novelists, because the novel need have no structure, 
no form, no relation to literature, but only to life—not of 
course real life, the life of the imagination and senses, but 
the life of “ reality,” photographic life, and preferably highly 
coloured photographic life, all surface and no meaning. 

I remember, naturally, that the present ballet season 
at the Lyric Theatre is a Marie Rambert season, and that the 
dancers are Marie Rambert Dancers, but I am certain that 
Marie Rambert herself must have been taught by a man. 
At any rate the good tradition made by the great men 
dancers persists and is being carried on successfully by Marie 
Rambert—I can give her no higher praise. 


W. J. TurRNER. 
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THE LONDON TRAIN 


“ HEY tell me this is the birthplace of Dick Whittington, 

T I should like to see the sights.” 

‘Sights? There are no sights here.” 

«“ But I am from a farcountry. I must see something.” 

«“ There is nothing to see. We have closed down the sights 
because they put ideas into the heads of the young people.” 

«“ What do you mean?” 

“Look at that young man on the other platform, the 
one scarcely yet disentangled from the fringes of boyhood. 
Watch him walking up and down, up and down, anxiously 
examining the signals and glancing expectantly at the bend 
where the railway line disappears a hundred yards away. 
His name is Whittington, and because he, too, has heard 
about his illustrious ancestor he is waiting for the London 
train. You remember how Dick set out in the first freshness 
of the morning to walk the empty roads to the capital, 
with all his worldly goods in one small bundle and for sole 
fellow-traveller a most companionable cat; how, towards 
the end of his journey, the spires of London rose up in 
front of him against the sky and he paused by the roadside 
to meditate upon their loveliness ? 

« And now observe this Whittington, the humblest inhabi- 
tant of a little country town; in that battered suitcase he 
has more possessions than he could carry comfortably for 
half a mile. And when he jumps all agog into his railway 
carriage he will be followed by a crowd of accustomed 
London-goers, who will immediately erect between them- 
selves and the rest of the world misanthropical barriers of 
newspapers. Whittington will busily settle his fidgety 
limbs in a corner and watch the countryside with restless 
eyes, expecting he knows not what, yet ever expecting, 
while hedge swings after hedge across the retreating fields, 
furrows converge upon the train like spokes upon a hub 
and revolve around it, green mile chases green mile into 
the backward distance, an occasional town or village throws 
its red mass past the window and the telegraph wires in 
endless scalloping rise and fall, rise and fall, semicircular, 
ceaseless, inexorable. 

“At last expectation, like a flame beneath an empty pot, 
will suddenly burn a hole in the bottom of his buoyancy 
and, rocked by the monotonous beat of the train, he will 
fall into a torpor which seems to bind him physically and 
mentally, transfixing the fidgety limbs and glazing the 
restless eyes, so that instead of participating in every 
revolution of the engine wheels and substituting the force 
of his desire for the steam which drives it, he will be no 
better than the man who thought to accomplish a long 
journey by going up in a balloon and waiting for the 
earth to turn round beneath him. 

“And so, when after the long miles the little fresh- 
complexioned dolls’ houses begin to creep on to the landscape 
—one or two at first, then a row clinging to the side of a 
roughly-sketched road, each with a symmetrical piece of 
ground at the back carefully beautified by cultivation—and 
as this unmistakable evidence of the townsman’s return to 
nature gradually disappears and its condition of brand- 
newness merges imperceptibly into one of soiled twenty-year 
oldness, where amidst serried ranks of dark-red villas 
nature pines in a shaggy recreation ground or lies in railed-off 
smugness in gardens of trim pleasure, this worn-out, sleepy 
Whittington will experience no thrill at London’s approach, 
but only a vague foreboding as though sensing the proximity 
of some unseen power stealthily gathering its forces to 
swoop down upon him. Motionless and emotionless, he will 


wait, knowing that it will find him indifferent to the cruelty 
or the gentleness of its touch.” 


“But what of the beautiful tewn which spreads itself at 
the feet of his pilgrim ancestor Dick, full of the promise 
of fame and glory?” 

“It was destroyed by fire many long years ago. 

“Bright trams will move slowly forward, their clanking 
silenced by the beating rhythm of the train—move so slowly 
forwards that they slip backwards out of sight. Again, 
imperceptibly, the houses will turn from dark-red to an 
indescribable blend of dirty yellow overlaid with black. 
Row after row will swing past set sideways to the railway, 
so that they offer rapid glimpses down squalid streets where 
grey pavements give birth to stark area railings. And as 
the invisible forces gather while the train beats, beats, beats, 
the same rhythm to which hedges, fields and furrows danced, 
Whittington will stir, shift an elbow and turn his head. 

** Beat, beat. A row of trees in a suburban avenue and a 
baker’s shop. A public-house bearing the legend of Some- 
body’s Ales and Stout. Something imminent and invisible. 
Grimy yellow brick. 

“A moment will come at last when the train bumps, 
slackens and changes its rhythm, and Whittington stirs 
once more, uncrosses his legs and sits up. Then he will 
observe that the train is picking its way through a tangle 
of railway lines between houses standing high up on a 
parapet on either side—tall, forbidding houses which, if 
they contain any life at all, keep it jealously hidden away 
within their dingy walls. They will stand firm and 
immovable, and Whittington will find that somehow the 
final swoop which had been so steadily preparing has never 
occurred and that the gift of motion has been transferred 
to the train, only there is nothing of the swoop in its 
crawling advance past inscrutable brick and iron—brick 
everywhere reaching to the narrow strip of white sky above ; 
iron beneath, where meagre flints are scattered on the 
starved ground between the smoke and grease-begrimed 
sleepers. In fact, it will seem almost as though it is he 
who is crawling, irresistibly drawn by this thing which has 
swung towards him out of the distance like some huge 
creature palpitating with life and power, but which at a 
few yards’ distance had stood suddenly stock still, revealing 
itself as that great mass of crowding, indifferent, exasperating 
masonry which is London.” 

“And what will Whittington do now?” 

“He will push his way desperately through the crowds 
until he is back in the open spaces again. And there he 
may sit in a field, straining his ears to catch the sound of 
the church bells calling to him above the roar of the traffic 
in the road to ‘ Turn Again.’ But not a bell in the whole 
of London so much as knows of his existence. 

“We have shut down the sights here, traveller from a far 
country, because all the fairy tales are worn thin, and the 
fairy gold is withered and no enchanted cat leads any longer 
to an enchanted city.” Jessica WARE. 


THE STAR GAZER 
[tee from the stars I know full well 


I cannot future ages tell, 
Yet still I gaze and gaze all night 
At the starry heavens bright. 
Astrology, astronomy, 
These are not for such as I; 
For me the night’s a sounding bell, 
And I the spheric music tell. 
I tell each star his proper name, 
And fearful ask him whence he came : 
And so each star begins to sing 
Of the world’s awakening; 


And oh the godlike symphony ! R. Jonn. 
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Casual Papers 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


NE might ask oneself two questions about autc- 
CO) biography : Why are there so few autobiographies ? 
Why are so few autobiographies tolerable ? 

The answer to the first question is easier than the answer 
to the second. I think we all know why there are so few 
autobiographies. Most of us have been in the mood to write 
them, and none, or hardly any of us, have written them. So 
we know. How many of those who read these lines can 
honestly say that they have never been in the mocd to write 
their lives? I’m sure I have! And how many can so much 
as say that they have begun the task? I’m sure I haven’t. 
Now we all of us know the reason. And, take it full and bye, 
it is one of the very few things to be honoured in our nature. 
It is Pudor, a word for which, thanks to the completely 
modern quality of modern English, there is no modern 
equivalent. It is that element of salvation in us which 
prevents us from singing at the top of our voices in railway 
carriages—at least, when there are strangers condemned to 
the same box. Much as I regret to record one single point 
in favour of the Fallen Race of Eoanthropos, that is the 
fact. We preserve a little shrine; we keep a little hedged 
ficld. We are (for once) to be commended. 

That we should desire to write our lives is inevitable. 
They are much the most interesting tragedy we know ; much 
the fullest in detail; much the most absorbing. We are 
not withheld (God knows !) by diffidence—which is a very 
different thing from Pudor : as different as milk from brandy 
—nor are we restrained only by laziness, though I will 
honourably grant something in the result to that excellent 
ingredient ; no, we are restrained at heart by this feeling : 
** Why should I cast these pearls before my snouted fellow- 
citizens? Why should I open the Holy of Holies? ”’ 

There is in this restraint a touch of immortality, I think. 
There is in it the positive sense of immortality, which is 
in contrast with the mere wistfulness for it. If, being wistful 
for immortality, we desire to write down all those dear 
details of how we stood for the Indian Civil in 1894 and 
were run into Bow Street on the night of the Boat Race, yet 
a consciousness within us that such great things live on 
to the eternal spheres allows us to disdain the necessity of 
putting them upon paper. 

But a fig for all the reasons, and to Huddersfield with all 
the analysis of motive! The fact is there. We want to write 
autobiography and we don’t; at least, I don’t, and I hope 
you don’t. 

But now to that second and more difficult question. Of 
the autobiographies written, why are so few worth reading? 

You may tell me that ninety-seven out of a hundred of 
the novels now written are little more than very putrid 
autobiography. I agree. But that does not answer the 
question ; for of all novels now written, how many are worth 
reading? Of autobiographies frankly intended to be so, 
called so on the title page, and beginning with such words 
as ** I very well remember the old house at Buffington—”’ 
or ** My father’s family came from Norfolk, but my mother’s 
was connected with the Lyles of Clapham— ”’ how many are 
tolerable? I can recall—and it is one of the very few forms 
of literature that the jaded read with ease—perhaps half a 
dozen. But when they are good it may be said of them, as 
of omelettes, that they are excellent. For just as there 
is nothing between the admirable omelette and the intoler- 
able, so with autobiography; and the same applies to the 
laughter of women, to street singers, to acting, to professions 
of affection and to vinegar. (I am here sorely tempted to 
digress on vinegar, well knowing that for most people 


vinegar is but a sour taste; but if you had been where | 
have been, and had savoured what I have savoured, you 
would know that there is that vinegar which is of Paradise, 
and all the rest is not even wine gene bad, but mere 
chemicals. I resume.) 

We may take it that what makes a good autobiography is 
undiscoverable, nor subject to analysis; and that saves g 
lot of trouble. No one can tell you what makes good verse, 
no one can tell you what makes the glad eye; no one can 
tell you what makes the thrill of a contralto voice; in the 
same way no one can tell ycu what makes a good auto- 
biography. But since there is such a thing as the good 
autobiography, let us thank God for it and pass along. We 
find therein, as in first love, and in second, third, fourth 
and fifth love, something of ourselves and something of 
another. We find adventure, we enjoy discovery, we also 
mix domestically with a home. But what I suppose is 
best about a good autobiography is the way in which we 
carry along. 

I knew a man once who told me that the thing he had 
most enjoyed in his life was drifting down a full river in an 
unknown land, gently touching the waters with the paddle 
of his canoe, sleeping on the wholesome bank at evening 
and carrying on from open day to open day. He was 
fortunate enough to have found unknown land, and a full 
river, and conditions without peril and solitude all 
combined. Now, good autobiography is of this kind. 

I suppose the writers cf them, the half-dozen writers of 
them, combine a good deal of vanity with a good deal of 
luck in their lives, and a very great deal of vivid perception, 
a strong memory, an indifference to the more profound 
emotions. But really I don’t know. They may supplement 
a bad memory with imagination; they may be telling 
atrocious lies all the time; they may have emotions as 
profound as the Great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky and 
prefer to conceal them. The point is the result; they are 
readable. An immense self-satisfaction—something much 
viler than vanity—is no bad quality in your autobiographer ; 
it was the saving of old Gibbon. 

And here let me say that I do not count the various Con- 
fessions. I do not call them autobiography. They are no 
more autobiography than melodrama turning on an histori- 
eal character is history. Nor do I count the Diarists, who 
are not telling us about themselves but about Days and 
Works, and about those tiresome people called The Others. 

Still less do I count the writers who give us a particular 
chronicle of the part they played in great affairs. Their 
books are commonly called Memoirs, after the French. 
They are often interesting in parts, more commonly dull; 
they are never interesting throughout. They are hardly 
ever quite dull throughout, but their appeal lies in some- 
thing outside the life of the writer. With autobiography 
the whole pleasure—if it is well done—lies in the following 
of one connected chain of inward personal experience. 

Why have no true autobiographies survived from a remote 
antiquity? (Perhaps I ought to except the description of 
his life by that Indian conqueror, that Mongol Mahom- 
medan, whose name I have forgotten but to whose excellent 
writing I can testify through a translation which I have 
upstairs at this very moment and know exactly where to 
find but will not be at the pains to seek.) Why have we no 
ereat classical autobiographies? (If we have, I apologise.) 
I take it to lie in this: that autobiography demands a 
common medium between the writer and the reader, more 
than does any other form of letters. That is why, I suppose, 
autobiography in one language does not commonly go down 
with the readers of another. ' 

Autobiography is not easily translatable. What soldier 
returning from the ruins of Napoleon’s army after the 
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retreat from Moscow would have lingered lovingly upon 
Reminiscences of a Buckinghamshire Parsonage, excellent 
though it be? Or what Englishman worthy of the public 
school tradition and duly moved by All Quiet on the 
Western Front or Moans of a Scandinavian could tolerate 
Ma Piéce. Or what dealer in oriental carpets upon the littoral 
of the Mediterranean, itinerant, impecunious, could forget 
himself for hours in Miss Bilberry’s description of her Ohio 
home—though I will not deny that Miss Bilberry might 
read with avidity the autobiography of the itinerant seller 
of oriental carpets (and cocaine) were he not too wise to 
undertake the drudgery of writing such a bock; but her 
reasons would not be truly autobiographical, and she is 
therefore no test. 

To all this need of sympathy there is one exception ; men 
will always read good autobiographies of animals. But 
then they are not written by animals; and I swear that no 
animal ever yet read an autobiography written by a man. 
This solemn truth may offend the fond lover of beasts, but 
truth it is. Meditate upon it. H. BeE.toc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Island. By Naomi Roype Smiru. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

John Merrill’s Pleasant Life. By Atice Beat Parsons. 
Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Mole. By E.H. Younc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

“*Sir,’ She Said.’ By Atec Waucu. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Ella. By Exizapern WiLkins Tuomas. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The Wooden Woman. By ALEXANDER TOWNSEND. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

We know of the groupings sometimes made in issuing 
invitations to a series of parties—intimates, casuals, the dull, 
the amusing, a different evening for each. To this gathering 
that she calls The Island Miss Royde Smith has invited a 
number of mere acquaintances, some of them so slight that 
she can hardly recognise them as they come in; and the two 
characters that are really known are known for the most part 
only with that portion of Miss Royde Smith’s mind which is 
required to encompass their limitations and inexpressiveness. 
It is the emotion felt by one of these two women for the other 
that provides the story with its subsidiary title of A Love 
Story. 

Myfanwy Hughes, leading a rough farm existence, has the 
first startling arousing of a sexual impulse late in her 
awkward youth when she meets in the marsh a stallion and 
its rider on their way to the farm. That wordless meeting is 
remarkably told, as few authors could tell it. Instead of all 
that should follow on that awakening, fate offers to the 
unlucky girl only the innocent life-long passion which she 
conceives for Almond, a visitor to the farm, whose frills and 
laces and sentimental love of poetry (of which she had written 
more than she had read) become the inescapable glamour of 
life for Myfanwy. Her love for the false little creature, who 
is quick to repudiate her ungainly friend except on the 
occasions when she can make use of her, takes its real and 
convincing course until at last that stage of disillusionment is 
reached when, suspecting Almond of one of her deceits, 
Myfanwy “ said nothing, lest what lay beneath the silence 
should all be spoken at last.’’ But these two finely-described 
intimates are alone in a party of strangers. For the rest the 
characters are introduced as arbitrarily as if suggestions had 
been borrowed from the pages of a directory; and the episodes 
—the town-planning, the preaching of the missionary, the 
work in two millinery businesses—though they are major 
features of the latter part of the book, have an extra- 
ordinarily sundry quality. Characters so slight impose no 
hecessity on their part of the story; they and it can go 


anywhere and be anything; their presence constitutes a kind 
of prose libre. 


The choice of a subtle and distinguished author to write 
largely about such little Mr. Midgleys and Mr. Blackmores 
as these acquaintances of Miss Royde Smith’s has more to be 
said for it when we turn to the next novel. Here an author 
of a certain amount of talent does not let one word escape 
from any person or from any circumstance without the deter- 
mined stamp of the utmost of that too-ambitious talent upon 
it. John Merrill’s Pleasant Life is supposed to run through 
the whole gamut of a man’s emotional and industrial life, 
from his first love to his last, from business unsuccess to 
success. But the author’s predilection for flying to deep talk 
on every occasion reduces him and all her characters to the 
measure of her own particular ability in that deep-conversa- 
tional direction. Their talk covers all the ground all the 
time and could not bear to do less. A greeting at an 
encounter in a club begins: ‘‘ Utopias are an illusion,” 
and that of a charming woman on an introduction is: 
“Thomas doesn’t really see you as a New Englander any 
more than he sees me as a Woman. He never sees people 
except as individuals. When he calls us such he’s like a small 
boy calling names.’’ They do not therefore make any small 
talk at this party of Mrs. Parsons’; they talk about life; 
they are talking about it as they enter, and never let the 
party down. Much more spontaneous is Miss E. H. Young’s 
delightful gathering in which Miss Hannah Mole is a per- 
vading presence. It might be the oddities’ evening. Miss 
Mole is a bit of an oddity herself—plain (but not too plain), 
thin (and none the worse for that), getting on for middle- 
age, eligible therefore to be housekeeper to a minister but 
eligible also for romantic love. It is into Nonconformist 
circles that her job takes her, and her job comprises all the 
things that a humorous, passionate and courageous woman 
might find to do in a difficult family. An unexpected 
romance, so stripped of sentimentality that one feared at 
moments for its sentiment, makes a surprisingly moving 
climax to a beautiful and witty book. 

Mr. Alec Waugh has summoned the bright young things. 
His book discusses the question of whether women are 
happier for their modern “ latch-key ”’ freedom than they 
were under Victorian ideals. But the problem is pondered 
by the characters in that ruminative, retrospective tense 
which dulls even the most vital of public speeches when 
reported in the press: 

She remembered once hearing her mother say that all that modern 
freedom and modern science had done for the woman of forty was 
to make her fair game for any man who chose to take advantage of 
her. But was not that, she thought, what modern methods, modern 
ideas, modern education had done for every woman? ... What 


chance did any of them stand, now the standard of chivalry by 
which previously their sex had been protected was removed ? 
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The point is exemplified by the story of Julia who, although 
the child of prosperous parents, leads an independent life in a 
flat and works in a fashionable dress-shop, in order to carry 
on an intrigue with a married man. She is not happy and 
wishes to save her nineteen-year-old sister from the same 
history. The younger girl comes through unscathed, and 
Julia herself, her man having failed to provide the divorce 
and re-marriage he had promised, still does not regret her 
own experience and is left awaiting a more satisfactory one 
to come. The question is a good one for a novel so definitely 
to ask, but this story does no more than ask it, rather as it 
might be asked in a “silly-season’’ controversy, and in a style 
sometimes faintly reminiscent of the accompanying “‘ serial.”’ 
There is plenty of clothes, food, loveliness and parties—‘‘ the 
kind of party you could scarcely have helped enjoy.’’ Both 
the dinners described ‘‘ had no mauvais quart d’heure.’’ 
There are motor-drives, too; during one, Melanie is “‘ grateful 
to him for leaving her silent to savour the moment’s strange- 
ness ’’; during another, Jean is ‘‘ grateful to him for letting 
her savour the moment’s glamour, the moment’s peace.”’ 

The author of Ella has the first part of her book besieged 
by children; and preserves all through its pages the delicate 
and sensitive perception which might linger all through an 
evening that had begun with children. The art of this writer 
is not that of character-drawing; it is a kind of impressionism 
of moments so exquisitely seen that a character is given to 
life itself. The childhood, school and college years and early 
professional life of a girl form the likely field of this first 
novel. 

And now for the ghostly gathering. The terrible story of a 
ship’s first voyage is repeated in her last voyage, with the 
immediate descendants of the first crew ordained to play the 
same parts as their fathers. Howls, terror, doom, blood, 
madmen: Mr. Alexander Townsend in his Wooden Woman 
gives you all the words, but is it possible that anyone will 
find that he gives you the things themselves? 

PROTEUS. 


MR. STURGE 


Mystery and Tragedy. 
Moore. Cayme Press. 


MOORE’S DRAMAS 


Two Dramatic Poems. By T. STurRGE 
7s. 6d. 

In the first of these two poems, Psyche in Hades, Mr. Sturge 
Moore has put such richness of content as to make it by no 
means easy to follow. Early in the poem the reader is warned 
to freshen his bright mind, and he must indeed keep his mind 
fresh and bright if he is to catch all the implications, which, 
as Psyche declares to the guardian of the threshold of Hades, 
‘* skirts the sea-line of thy ken.’’ He must be familiar also 
with the story as told by Apuleius, and not have forgotten 
any part of that history nor missed its significance. 

The scene opens when Psyche, tired and footsore, arrives 
at the gate of Hades. She is deserted by Eros, and has come, 
bearing the secret of her parenthood, to tell her Mother 
Persephone that she is her child; she comes also, as do most 
souls who enter Hades on tired feet, seeking her second 
birth. To the guardian shades she speaks of her suffering 
and her secret, and later to Persephone of her desertion by 
Eros and of the fleeting instability of all that the senses can 
apprehend. These conversations, so rich in implication, 
cannot be paraphrased or condensed; no other words could, 
with such economy, convey a fraction of their meanings. It 
is best to let the poet speak for himself if only in a short 
quotation. Psyche has told how Eros, revealed by her lamp, 
had, scolding, left her: 
ft? § PERseEPHONE. 

Wild lily with a garden rose-tree twining, 

Mere mortal wast thou to his blind divining ? 

Tasted then wasted? . . . devoted next to death, 

Thy fragrance, all-inhumed with divine breath, 

Gave body to his frolick while it lasted. . . 

Psycue (interrupting). 

Ah, by his ignorance his joy was blasted ! 
And mine by mine; and thine, O mother, too 
Will wither, breathed on by things fled from view ! 
I was to him, as I am now to thee, 
Bright spear-head launched whose black shaft none can see,— 
Star falling aimed at him, at thee, quite straight 
From out the sling of unimplorable fate. 
Even to myself I seem that small, fine face 
Of serpent whose vast loops are lost in space. 


—s 


Mine unknown writhes away, mile beyond mile, 

Year behind year: only this known can smile 

And momentarily fondle and toy 

While it forgets that surmise python-shaped 

From whose invisible it has escaped. 

Horror in horror linked drags behind joy 

And forward from it through unrealized night 

Events to freeze blood and kill tender sight. 

[She has stood up shuddering and appalled at her own thought, and 
now addresses her absent husband.| 

Q, Eros, even thy features were a mask. 

Who wore it? I and all most vainly ask. 

Thou wast a dragon, though my sisters lied ! 

When I beheld thee, Monster! how I cried ! 

And still must weep and still be crazed with gricf. 

Thou of my lord art the unthinkable thief ! 

The treasure that mine arms hugged hast thou stolen ; 

My mind, stung purple by that crime and swollen, 


Knows thou wast never mine—knows all I knew 


Is tiny to the vastness I must woo!. . 


On such a fine and accumulating flood the poem progresses, 
and the mysteries and enigmas of the soul are part revealed. 
They are but part-revealed, for in the unknown lies the 
greater reality; and yet the poet comes near to the very heart 
of love’s perplexity, and frees his Psyche, at the whispered 
words of her mother, from the power of Anteros, that boastful 
and hollow replica made by love on the soft substance of the 
personal soul. The relations between Persephone, Psyche 
and Anteros at the end hold an intense excitement. 

Only the vaguest hints have here been given of Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s interpretation of this lovely myth. Never has he 
come nearer to the living heart of poetry than in this story 
of Psyche, who at the end achieves an answer to the 
question : 

Do those who so iong suffer earn no heaven, 
Where last is first, where now discards alloy 
With what once was, with what will or could be, 
Hourless, eventless, mute with utter joy, 
Instant and endless as eternity ? 

The second, Daimonassa, is a tragedy prompted by hate. It 
is an adaptation from the story of the daughters of Danaus, 
but in this case Mr. Sturge Moore has reduced the number 
from fifty to two. Kyrkaeus, the ousted tyrant of Orchomenos, 
has two daughters, and his brother, the actual tyrant, two 
sons. The sons and daughters wed, as in the old story, and 
the two girls, Ferusa and Daimonassa, are pledged to their 
father and to each other to murder their husbands on their 
bridal night. Ferusa, arguing that she should be free for 
further life rather than be bound by the past, spares her 
husband, but Daimonassa, loyal to her father and to her oath, 
accomplishes the deed that she was born to. Between the 
deed done and the deed left undone opens a wide division. 
The two sisters symbolise this double aspect of fate: the one 
pledging her life to the future and a hope of possible freedom, 
and the other facing the necessity of her condition, and 
offering her own life and hope and future as an oblation to 
her loyalty towards the past. In the development of events, 
Daimonassa achieves the ascendancy over her sister. This 
may seem a cruel, but it is none the less a true doctrine, for 
it is not by finding release for instinctive life that the spirit 
of man finds its growth; it is rather by cutting into life that 
the spirit grows in dignity and strength. ‘ Spirit is that life 
which itself cutteth into life,’’ says Nietzsche. ‘‘ By one’s own 
pain one’s own knowledge increaseth.’’ And so in these two 
poems Mr. Sturge Moore has evoked profound questionings: 
Can Psyche free herself from the eidolon that binds her, and 
so in her turn be sought again by Eros? And can the 
acceptance of fate, however mutilating, triumph over the 
fairest promise of instinctive life ? 


WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION 
Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. By 


Ivy Pincuseck. Routledge. 15s. 

Now that this book has been written, it seems somewhat 
strange that no one wrote it sooner; for the theme is excellent, and 
one that illustrates the history of a period intensively studied by 
many writers, but never from this particular angle of vision. 
Certainly, it would puzzle most students of economic history 
if they were asked to state briefly the effects of the Industrial 
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SIR WALTER 


A Four-part Study in Biography (SCOTT, HOGG, LOCKHART and 
JOANNA BAILLIE), By DONALD CARSWELL. “A book of remark- 
able critical vigour, which contains pieces of imaginative reconstruction as 


good as anything published in recent years.”.—Mr. JOHN BUCHAN in 





The Week-End Review. 


THE CONGREVES 


General Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., and his Son, 
Major William Congreve, V.C. By Lt.-Col. 
L.H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O., & PAMELA 
FRASER. ‘“ The two authors of these memoirs are 
to be congratulated on having published a record 
that all who are collecting war books should buy 
and keep.”"—Spectator. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


MATTERS THAT MATTER 
By DAME HENRIETTA BARNETT, D.B.E. 


These articles, which Dame Henrietta has contri- 
buted to the Press, contain a great deal of autobio- 
graphical material. “It is refreshing to read a 
book so clear cut, so direct, so free of sentimental 
or emotional appeal.’’— The Times. With Illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d, net. 


KING EDWARD VII. 
AND HIS COURT. By SIR LIONEL CUST, K.C.V.O. 


“ Few portraits of King Edward have shown so many sides as this one.” 


——Morning Post. 
Telegraph. Second Impression. 


PRINCE ANDREW 
OF GREECE 
TOWARD DISASTER 


A clear and convincing account of the campaign of 
the Greek Army in Asia Minor in 1921 and why 
disaster followed. It will be remembered that 
Prince Andrew was nearly executed as a scapegoat 


in 1922. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


“The book is of = and peculiar interest. oe 


12s. net. 


THE ARROW OF 
GLENLYON 
By A, A. W. RAMSAY, M.A. Phil.D. 


This comes as an interesting corrective to the mass 
of pseudo-romantic rubbish that has been written 
about the Highlands in the “ good old days.” It 
gives a skilful account of what life with its struggles 
and shifts, lean years and real romance, was. 
With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
By SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER, K.CS.I. 


“This book is specially interesting at the present moment in view of the 
Indian situation, but it would be readable at any time as the work of a 
philosopher in the art of life under many circumstances.”—Sunday Times. 


With Illustrations. 


PROFESSOR 
BALDWIN BROWN 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND 


Vol. VI. Part I. This volume concludes the treat- 
ment of the monuments of the great age of 
Northumbrian Art, and a valuable Appendix is 
added on the famous Tassilo Cup. _ Illus. 15s. net. 


12s. net. 


CAPTAIN COOK 
150 YEARS AFTER 
By SIR JOSEPH CARRUTHERS, K.C.M.G. 


The author has finally cleared away certain un- 
truths and misconceptions which have proved unjust 
to the great explorer, and has brought out the 
greatness of Cook's character. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


T. J. MORRISON 
TONY POTTER 


The author of that successful first novel 


“The Truce Breaker” has here 


chosen for his theme the different reaction of Tony and his sister to the older 
generation’s belief in the Divine Right of Parents. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOMINATION 
By MARJORIE JOHNSTON 


Here is the Napoleonic era from the angle of 18, 
written with all youth's vigour, yet with the skill of 
maturer years. The sketches, grave and gay, 
all illustrate the point of Domination. With 
illustrations, 12s, net. 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
THE EDGE OF THE UNKNOWN 


Essays and narratives which bear upon the whole 
question of Spiritualism. It will be of great interest 
to all who are engaged in one of the most fascinating 
of all studies—that of the invisible world about us. 

7s, 6d. net. 
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Revolution on the conditions of women’s life and work. But a 
reading of this book will provide them with most of the materials 
for a reasonably adequate answer. 

Under the system of production which prevailed in many 
branches of economic life before the Industrial Revolution—often 
called the ‘* domestic system ”’—marriage was commonly a 
partnership in production. ‘This was true of many parts of the 
textile industries, where men did most of the weaving while their 
wives and families carried on spinning and other operations. It 
was true of the typical farm of the eighteenth century, where the 
housewife often ran the dairy as well as the house, and joined her 
husband in many of the labours of the field. And it was true of 
the numerous households in which the income of the men as 
labourers in husbandry was regularly supplemented by the earnings 
of the wife and children in cottage industry. 

Miss Pinchbeck traces the disappearance of this system, as the 
result in part of enclosures and the revolution in farming methods 
which dispossessed many of the smaller independent cultivators, 
and partly of the removal of industrial production to the new 
factories. She shows these changes leading, in the countryside, 
to a contraction in the occupations open to women, a fall in their 
economic status and independence, and their re-entry as com- 
petitors for wage-earning employment into an overstocked labour 
market. She shows their competition pressing down men’s 
wages on the land, especially after the disappearance of the 
allowance system with the reform of the Poor Law in 1834; and 
she shows also the fall in women’s industrial earnings in the 
course of the losing battle of cottage industry against the advancing 
machine. 

At the same time, however, Miss Pinchbeck deals with the 
growth of women’s employment in the new factories themselves, 
and urges, probably with truth, that, bad as factory conditions 
were, they were commonly better for the factory workers than the 
old conditions which they displaced. The women who suffered 
most by the Industrial Revolution were not the factory workers 
such as the power-loom weavers, but the women who did not 
enter the factory—the displaced hand spinners and other domestic 
workers, and above all the wives of the labourers in the country- 
side. 

Another class which the Industrial Revolution subjected to 
great economic changes was that of wives in a somewhat higher 
social sphere. The growth of production for the market, the 
passing of the old largely self-sufficient domestic economy, and 
the changes in farming methods deprived the wives of farmers, 
tradesmen and other intermediate classes of a good deal of the 
work by which they had previously contributed to the real family 
income. The *“* home,’ which was deemed in the Victorian era 
to be ‘“‘ the woman’s place,” was far less a domestic workshop 
and far more merely a house in which a family resided than was 
the case in the eighteenth century. That was how it became, for 
the middle as well as the upper class, the hall-mark of gentility to 
perform no useful function save that of bearing and rearing 
children. Such an ideal was foreign to the habits of the middle- 
class household of the period before the Industrial Revolution. 

Indeed, Miss Pinchbeck’s survey should clear away the too 
prevalent misconception that women’s work, even in industry, is 
the result of the factory system. Women worked quite as much 
in industry (and far more in agriculture) in the eighteenth 
century as they have done in the last hundred years. Their work 
has changed, and changed perhaps even more than the work of 
men; but gainful employment for women is no new thing, but 
father a very old thing. In the days before machinery had made 
mass production possible, the world was even less able to manage 
without women’s labour in industry than it is to-day. 


TWO WAYS OF THOUGHT 


Ethical Principles in Theory and Practice. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Realm of Matter. By GrorcGre SANTAYANA. 
12s. 

As an exponent of “‘ vitalism ’’ Hans Driesch enjoys an 
ambiguous but wide reputation. Some of his previous books 
have prepared the way for a study of ethics, but the evidence 
of inspiration is still to come. The result, it must be confessed, 
is tedious and unconvincing, the more so because his aim is, 
not merely to theorise about “ right,’’ ‘* good,’? and other 
ethical notions, but to offer practical guidance for the conduct 


By Hans Driescu. 


Constable. 


Seemed 


of life. Holding, not unreasonably, that the Kantian concept 
of duty is as indeterminate as the bare concept of figure jn 
geometry, he endeavours to provide content for the abstrac- 
tion in a long discourse on ‘‘ the doctrine of duties,’’ most of 
which appears to be merely a statement of its author’s 
opinions upon various topics. The shadow of the recent war 
has fallen darkly on his spirit, and a rather watery argument 
for a world-state in which war would be impossible saturates 
his pages. But what are we going to do in this serene cosmo- 
polis? Not, apparently, make it beautiful, for Driesch quotes 
with gusto the aphorism of an Italian college—l’uomo non 
é fatto per abbellire il mondo. To this he adds that the world 
would be much better if romanticism were totally abolished, 
What we need is genuine enlightenment, and this, it seems, 
we shall get by realising that the conscious ego is not an 
active principle, and by developing the suggestions of Freud 
and Coué, with a hopeful glance at the future of psychical 
research. The trouble about most of these quasi-scientific 
Utopias is that such of their inhabitants as contrived to 
refrain from suicide would probably die of boredom before 
reaching middle age. 

Mr. Santayana carries his Utopia, and all its furniture, in 
himself; and those who can read and enjoy his books, can 
share in it, borrowing its architect’s enviable confidence. As 
he advances in years, and perhaps in wisdom, he grows more 
rhapsodical in style. His surprising mastery of English seems 
to get the better of him, so that, where argument might be 
expected, ‘‘ romantic soliloquy ”’ (to borrow a phrase of his 
own) is all we find. His account of matter is a sequel to 
earlier volumes treating of ‘‘ essences ”’ and ‘‘ animal faith.” 
His point of view is that ‘‘ of a sceptic and a moralist criticis- 
ing the claims of experience and science to be true know- 
ledge.’’? He does not believe that in physics there is literal 
knowledge of substance, for the substance of the physicist is 
refined away into symbols. On the other hand, he rejects 
every kind of idealism, if regarded as an account of real 
existence. Essence and existence are distinct. Substance is 
posited, not given, and therefore is external to the thought 
which posits it. Only “‘ animal faith ’”’ can justify, or even 
suggest, belief in existence, and “‘ the only object posited by 
animal faith is matter.’’ What, then, is matter? It is 
‘properly a name for the actual substance of the natural 
world, whatever that substance may be.’’ At the same time, 
the doctrine of a single homogeneous substance is impossible, 
and Aristotle rather than Spinoza suggested the right line of 
thought. Mr. Santayana is no materialist, but he teaches an 
absolute dualism of matter and spirit. Spirit is not, like 
matter, a principle of existence and movement, but only of 
‘“‘ enjoyment, contemplation, description and belief.’’ Simi- 
larly, truth is static, but existence is flux. Altogether a 
curious doctrine, vaguely analogous to Spinoza’s attempt to 
secure perfect freedom of thought by subjecting every human 
activity, save thought itself, to the dominion of an absolute 
and irrational State. 


UNCONVENTIONAL JOURNEYS 


Black Bread and Samovars. By Kenpatt Foss. With an 


Introduction by H.W. Nevinson. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


My Experiences as a Miner. By Count Srenspock-FERMor. 
Translated by Frances, Countess of Warwick. With a 
foreword by James Maxton, M.P. Putnam. 5s. 

So many writers nowadays make journeys with the object 
of finding something to write about that it is a pleasure to 
come upon two books which have sprung naturally from their 
authors’ experiences. Mr. Foss describes a month’s holiday 
of two American undergraduates in Russia last year, and his 
book is unaffectedly gay and personal. My Experiences 
as a Miner gives an extraordinary picture of the life of coal- 
miners in the Ruhr, where the author worked for a year as 4 
dragger in the mines. It is a vivid, sincere and revealing 
book which anyone who wants to understand the life of 
miners and the particularly appalling conditions in the Ruhr 
district should read. The two books have this much 1 
common, that both authors, in very different degrees, exper!- 
enced hardship and danger, and both have given candid and 
unprejudiced accounts of what happened to them. Com- 
munism looms almost as large in the miners’ barracks of the 
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READ IT AGAIN ON YOUR HOLIDAYS! 
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MISCELLANY 





4 Completes its first year with the publication of 


Sir JOHN SIMON’S 
TWO BROADCAST TALKS ON 
INDIA 


Complete Revised Text 
Cloth 25. net. Paper 1s. net. 


{| Many who listened in will be glad to re- 
capture the spoken word, and those who did 
not hear may now make up for a lost oppor- 
tunity. 

‘| During the year the Criterion pamphlets 
have so far sold an aggregate of 70,000 copies. 


{| Beware of Imitations. 





FABER & FABER 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 





























An Author to watch—and enjoy: 


JOHN BROPHY 


SONGS & SLANG of the 
British Soldier: 1914-1918 


1st edition, 900 copies at 7s. 6d. ; 
50 signed, bound in buckram, gilt, 30s. 





Over 50 songs ; 600 words and phrases. 
A long essay on soldiers’ songs. 
A short essay on soldiers’ slang. 
Appendices : Bugle Calls ; Chants and Sayings. 
The Observer : ‘‘ A mirror for memory.” 


FANFARE 


Limited editions of 535 copies at 7s. 6d.; 
25 signed, bound in buckram, 25s. 
Beautifully produced. 

Essays, Papers, Sketches. 

Life and Literature, Travel and Persons. 
John Brophy possesses an admirable wit 
and an admirable style. 


N.B.—This is No. 1 of the Benington Books, a series 
of similarly limited editions of modern writers. 





ERIC PARTRIDGE, 30 Museum St., W.C.1. 
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Ruhr as it does round the Kremlin, but neither Mr. Foss nor 
Count Stenbock-Fermor have lost their heads over the fact. 
It is a pity that more books about these countries are not 
written as coolly and realistically. 

Black Bread and Samovars, as the title suggests, is a book 
of travel snapshots, mostly taken in trains or camping out 
on platforms, with the inevitable blankets, bread and tea of 
railway journeys in Russia. The two young Americans were 
for the most part received with amiable curiosity and talked 
to by soldiers, women policemen, peasants, Co-operative 
waiters, and station-masters in a language of which they 
understood only the words meaning ‘‘ at once ”’ (i.e. at some 
future time) and ‘‘ thank you.’’ They found conditions 
** under Communism ”’ so different in various parts of Russia 
that they did not even attempt to decide whether things were 
generally improved or not. The Co-operative restaurants 
were almost always bad and avoided by those who could 
afford to go elsewhere; the railways were apparently pre-war. 
The book does no more than describe a rapid circular tour— 
beginning at Leningrad and Moscow and skirting the Asian 
border down to the Caucasus—but it was done fourth-class, 
and the contacts (sometimes unpleasantly close) with people 
of all sorts are clearly and amusingly recalled. 

Count Stenbock-Fermor, after fighting with the Baltic 
Militia against the Bolsheviks and spending several years at 
a German university, found himself in 1922 without money 
and decided to earn his living for a year as a workman. He 
got a job as a dragger in a coalmine in Hamborn, and his 
book is an account of his work, his companions and surround- 
ings. The descriptions of the dormitories and the men lying 
naked on bunks smoking and reading in the stale overheated 
atmosphere, the men waiting silently at the top of the shaft 
for the cage to take them down, the yellow gnome-like faces 
of the older workers, the endless narrow galleries of the mine, 
are amazingly vivid. In the first week Count Stenbock- 
Fermor saw a man’s leg torn off by a fall of coal and narrowly 
escaped the same accident himself. Sunday, with no shift 
and nothing to do except eat and sleep (most of the miners 
were dead drunk all day), came as an exquisite relief. The 
climax of the book is a strike, following a cut in wages, which 
breaks downs after ten days’ semi-starvation. There is a 
moving portrait of a Communist ringleader who tries 
desperately to put heart into his men, while they and their 
families are trying to live on rotten sweet potatoes. Count 
Stenbock-Fermor was not a Communist, and though he joined 
the strikers he was courageous enough, even at a time when 
looting and street-fighting were common, to argue politics 
with them. The most hated enemies of the miners, after the 
bosses, were the police and the Belgian troops of occupation, 
who worked together. For several days Hamborn was pro- 
claimed in a state of siege, and anyone appearing at a window 
after seven o’clock at night was immediately shot. This is a 
sympathetic and realistic book, terrible in many of its details, 
and hard to forget. 


TROTSKY—BY HIMSELF 


My Life. By Leon Trotsky. Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 


In spite of the eulogies of critics like Mr. Churchill and 
Herr Emil Ludwig, Trotsky’s autobiography is an unsatis- 
factory book. It is unsatisfactory because in spite of a great 
pretence of candour the author never tells us more than half- 
truths. The discarded leader has not abandoned all hope of 
returning to Moscow, and with that object in view he has 
sacrificed liberally to the twin gods of suppressio veri and 
suggestio falsi. Although favourable criticisms of the dis- 
carded Red leader were not to be expected from his Moscow 
opponents, the Stalinites have been quick to seize upon the 
weak points in Trotsky’s armour, and as an effort to enhance 
his reputation in Russia and in Communist circles elsewhere 
the autobiography is likely to fall flat. 

Of all the Bolshevik leaders Trotsky is the most tempera- 
mental and the most individualistic. He is subject to violent 
alternations of nervous exaltation and murky depression. He 
has never submitted himself willingly to the rigid discipline of 
the Communist Party, and in spite of a remarkable intellect 
and a virile pen he has moments of moral weakness which 
contrast strangely with his undoubted physical courage. As 
a polemical writer he can hold his own with anyone, but in 


ne 


the hour of crisis his political judgment was nearly always at 
fault. To the other Commissars Lenin was a god who could 
do no wrong. Even in the heyday of his glory as the 
organiser of the Red Army Trotsky was never more than one 
of themselves. He was unable either to dominate or to ¢o- 
operate with his colleagues in the Party. From first to last 
he ploughed a lone furrow, and it was this weakness which 
finally submerged him in his struggle for the leadership with 
Stalin. The machine, which even Lenin respected, has 
always been stronger than the individual. 

Trotsky to-day is an embittered man, and it is in a spirit of 
bitterness that his autobiography has been written. That 
spirit is manifest in his attacks on Stalin, in his gibes at the 
British Labour Party, in his contempt for the men who he 
considers have betrayed him. He has not abandoned hope in 
his own star. There is a great display of courageous words, 
but the dominating note is bitterness. It is a bitterness which 
interferes with the truth and which diminishes the historical] 
value of that part of his book which deals with the crisis 
arising out of the death of Lenin. 

For that reason the most interesting pages are contained 
in the chapters dealing with his early life. Here Trotsky is 
at his best, and, unhampered by his personal quarrels, he 
gives us an amazing and nevertheless convincing picture of 
the educational and psychological development of a Russian 
revolutionary leader. It is a story of many alarums and 
Siberian excursions followed by hairbreadth escapes and the 
squalor of exile. But every repression only increases the zeal 
for the cause and the unquenchable desire to equip himself 
mentally and physically for the struggle. No great cause is 
ever carried through without enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm 
and energy of the youthful Trotsky were terrifying in their 
intensity. Whatever views one may hold of Bolshevism, none 
can deny the religious faith and unassailable convictions of its 
early leaders. Opponents of Bolshevism should read this 
book if only to realise the spirit of fiery zeal which dominated 
the movement in its first beginnings. That zeal is still its 
most formidable quality to-day. 


THE UNITED 


The Makers of the Unwritten Constitution. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

For the amateur of American affairs this little book, of 
less than 150 pages, is something of a find. Reproducing five 
popular lectures given last year at Lafayette College, it has 
for its subject the influence exercised in the development of 
American institutions by four outstanding men—Alexander 
Hamilton, Chief Justice Marshall, President Andrew Jackson, 
and President Wilson. All! four, in their different ways, con- 
tributed to the transformation by which the Government of 
the United States has departed widely from the plan of the 
framers of the original Constitution. The influence of 
Hamilton and of Marshall was directed to the aggrandise- 
ment of the National Government as against that of the 
States; that of Andrew Jackson to “‘ making the American 
democracy ‘ democ’”’; that of Wilson to turning the pre- 
sidential office into a cross between a_ parliamentary 
premiership and an elective monarchy. The importance of 
Jackson is little appreciated in this country. In the opinion 
of Mr. Munro “ one can put up a good argument for the 
proposition that 1828 (the year of Jackson’s first election) is 
a more significant date than 1776.”” To the credit (if that 1s 
the word) of this very plain man of the people must be 
reckoned in large measure the nation-wide adoption of 
universal suffrage, the removal of presidential nominations 
from congressional caucuses to national conventions, and the 
frank recognition of the ‘‘ spoils system ”’ and the rotation 
of offices—in short, the defeat of the intention of the founders 
of the republic that America should be ruled by a governing 
class. The chapter on President Wilson is of exceptional 
interest. In Mr. Munro’s opinion Wilson is in danger of 
sharing the unjust fate of Napoleon, and being remembered 
for his Waterloo rather than for his great achievements 10 
constructive government. The Constitution, it is explained, 
had given the key position to Congress, but had failed to 
provide the inevitably necessary machinery for leadership. 
As a result, that function had been forced upon the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The revolt of the Agrarian 


STATES 
By W. B. Munro. 
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‘The March of Progress 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada announces 
that it has vested its London Office with the status, re- 
sponsibilities and administrative powers of a Head Office. 


This significant decision has been taken in the interests 
of policyholders present and to be. It is an indication 
of the magnitude of the Company’s operations in Great 
Britain. It is also an expression of the Company’s 
confidence in a still more rapid extension of its business 
here, and of the Company’s determination to strengthen 
in every possible way its service to the Public. 


The London Administrative Office has a complete Head 
Office organisation, consisting of a General Manager, a 
Resident Secretary, a Resident Actuary, a Chief Agency 
Official and a staff of nearly 300 members. 


All policy contracts arranged in the British Isles and all 
transactions in connection therewith will be completed 
and settled in London, without the delay of submission 
to the Head Office at Montreal. 


The London Administ.ative Office supervises 25 fully- 
equipped Branches throughout the Kingdom, with over 
700 qualified representatives. All representatives pass 
through an intensive course of training at the Sun Life 


Company in this country will greatly surpass anything 
before accomplished. 

Not only here but throughout its World-wide Organisa- 
tion, the Sun Life of Canada is making Insurance 
history by the rapidity of its growth, the liberality of 
its policy contracts and the generous benefits received 
by its policyholders. 


Impregnable 


The business of the Company is conducted in accord- 
ance with the laws of Great Britain. It is also subject 
to the exacting provisions of the Canadian Insurance 
law and the rigid supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada. 


One of the chief factors in the outstanding success of 
the Sun Life of Canada is the policy governing the 
investment of its funds. The sound and profitable 
character of its investments has made possible the high 























rate of bonus distribution and the payment of special 
maturity bonuses to its policyholders and also the 
establishment of large reserve and surplus funds. 


of Canada’s own Training Schools, Life Assurance 
being a highly specialised business, such training is 
considered indispensable in the interests of the Public. 
The Assets of the Company at the end of 
1929 exceeded £116,000,000, with a surplus 
of over £12,000,000 and contingency and 
investment reserve funds of over £ 16,000,000. 


The financial position of the 
Company is impregnable 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 
Whether you desire to give financial protection to your dependents or to provide an income for 
your own later years—or both—the Sun Life of Canada has the most advantageous and profitable 
policy available for you and will be pleased to send full particulars of it without obligation. 
The Company also specialises in Annuities and in Group Life and Pension Plans. 


Last year the Sun Life of Canada’s new business in 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State amounted to 
£10,250,000, an increase of 40 per cent. over the figures 
for 1928. Under the new conditions and with such 
largely-increased facilities for service to the Public, it 
is safe to prophesy that the future progress of the 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
OF OUR INVESTMENT & PROTECTION PLAN 
VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VY VY VV VV VY VY VY VY VV VV VV YY YY VV YY YN YW Y WY 

To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


10, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St.. LONDON, S.W.1 
Assuming I can save and deposit £0000.0...occcoccccsccese WD sctedectinccecvesesiiee 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your 


Investment Protection plan showing what income or cash sum will be 
available for me. 








Sun of Canada}House, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Republicans in 1910-11, known as the Grand Remonstrance, 
stripped the Speakership of its autocratic powers. Wilson 
saw his opportunity, and annexed the leadership to the White 
House. ‘‘ The President,’’ he said, ‘‘ is at liberty to be as 
big a man as he can ’’; and he proceeded to demonstrate how 
big a man it is possible for the President to be. The war 
years have tended to throw into the shade Wilson’s remark- 
able achievements in legislation in the years 1913-17: a 
revision of the tariff uninfluenced by lobby interests, the 
income-tax law, the Adamson law (establishing an eight- 
hours’ day on the railways), the Federal Reserve Act—these 
are only examples. ‘‘ An even more remarkable feat it seems 
to be when one remembers that Congress, as a body, had no 
enthusiasm for any of these measures. They would not have 
been framed or enacted by either the Senate or the House of 
its own volition.’”” Mr. Munro is of opinion that if broad- 
casting had been invented in 1919, the President would have 
carried America into the League of Nations. 


WALTER SCOTT 


Sir Walter. By Donatp CarswetL. Murray. 15s. 


It is doubtful whether Scott’s unpopularity has ever been 
so great as the highbrows pretend. At any rate, he has never 
been without enthusiastic admirers, and he deserves enthu- 
siasm. He may be a little leisurely in beginning; but his 
novels end, whereas some modern performances merely cease. 
To enjoy Scott you have but to give him a chance. Allow for 
a touch of prolixity to start with, and the reward is more 
than ample. His English is somewhat careless, but it is 
never precious. His Julia Mannerings and Lucy Ashtons are 
pedantic, but they are not vulgar. His stories have some 
love-interest; but there is none of the stupid make-believe 
that ‘‘ love ”’ is the only thing in the world. 

Whatever be the truth as to the writings, Scott the man 
can never fail to raise admiration. If ever there was a hero, 
he was one. Curiously enough, Mr. Carswell, his latest 
biographer, is one of the few to fail to see the heroism. His 
book is lively, well-written, and occasionally eloquent; but it 
is marred by a patronising tone, caught doubtless from the 
bad manner of certain too popular biographies: an assump- 
tion of superiority to its subject which is at once ridiculous 
and exasperating. Scott had some very obvious faults; but 
the man does not live who can afford to treat him de haut en 
bas. It is only too easy, by a sneer here and an emphasis 
there, to turn Hector into a poltroon; but this really proves 
nothing except the carper’s own littleness. Mr. Carswell 
actually calls Scott’s rash and wild, but generous, dealings 
with Ballantyne dishonest and improper. He is now and 
then betrayed into a word of eulogy; but he corrects the lapse 
at once with a phrase of detraction. Where facts fail he has 
recourse to guesswork. Burns, he says, would have detested 
Scott. How does he know? This is not the way in which 
smaller men should write the lives of great ones. We have 
had enough of nil admirari. 

The book has, however, very distinct merits. Mr. Carswell 
has adopted the plan of first discussing Scott himself, and 
then portraying two or three of his friends or satellites. This 
is a method which, while involving a certain amount of .not 
unpleasing repetition, enables him to present his main subject 
from different points of view—a thing specially desirable in 
the case of so many-sided a man as Scott. More than most, 
Scott noscitur a sociis; and his friends were innumerable. 
The method has the further advantage that it admits of 
indefinite expansion. Mr. Carswell leaves himself with the 
right, and us with the hope, that he may continue with essays 
on other persons more or less closely associated with Sir 
Walter. Lydia White, Susan Ferrier, William Clerk, John 
Leyden, would supply him with many opportunities for 
exercising his gifts of portraiture. The sketches here given— 
of Hogg, Lockhart, and Joanna Baillie—are almost uniformly 
excellent. It is pleasant, for instance, to see full justice done 
to the real, if ill-regulated, genius of James Hogg, whose 
amazing mimetic powers receive here, for the first time, due 
recognition. On Lockhart one would, for once, have wel- 
comed some excursions into psychology; for Lockhart’s 
character is an enigma. It is almost impossible to reconcile 
his undoubted fine qualities with his love of scandal and 


eet 


mischief-making, his reckless indulgence in abuse, and his 
general want of chivalry. It is equally difficult to reconcile 
his great literary and critical ability with his incapacity to 
see the merits of Tennyson, Keats, and Charlotte Bronte, 
Nor is this the only mystery about him. Mr. Carswell is as 
puzzled as everyone else to explain why Murray appointed 
him editor of the Quarterly. 

Joanna Baillie’s vast repute and total eclipse make one of 
the standing examples for those who like to dilate on the 
vicissitudes of literary taste. The Plays on the Passions are 
now unreadable: to be compelled to pass an examination 
in them would cure the most reckless motorist of his 
dangerous tendencies. Yet everyone knows how Scott 
admired them; and Scott was far from being the only 
admirer. Mr. Carswell’s essay on Joanna is one of his best. 
He wisely makes no attempt at an explanation either of her 
glory or of her oblivion. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Xenophon, Soldier of Fortune. By L. V. Jacks. Scribner. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Jacks has given us in this book a lively—sometimes perhaps 
too lively—account of one of the most famous feats of war ever 
accomplished, and a life of the man with whose name that 
achievement will ever be associated. It is the story of men who, 
at the end of a thirty-years’ struggle, find their occupation gone, 
and are ready to take service with anyone who will give their 
hands work to do and put money in their purses. Dr. Jacks 
makes the circumstances clear and describes the adventures with 
vigour. His book may be recommended to intelligent boys, 
whether it is their fate to have to read the original Greek or not. 
Incidentally, they will certainly learn some good American. “ No 
more hiking for them—not if they knew it.” ‘‘ This is not an 
even break, Xenophon.’”’ A good map would add to the value 
of the book. And one cannot help wishing that Dr. Jacks had 
given us a literal and full translation of the trial-scene between 
Cyrus and Orontes—a passage where, by sheer naivety and 
unpretentiousness of style, Xenophon has produced one of the 
most impressive effects in all Greek literature. 


The Royal Navy. By Greorrrrey Parratr. Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 

This little book has frankly been written in praise of the Navy—it 
is a panegyric upon the Navy as we know it to-day, and a well-deserved 
memorial of the priceless services which it has rendered to England 
in the past. Its object, in the author’s words, is to “‘ show some of the 
present generation what the Navy has meant to the British Empire 
from the earliest days and throughout the Great War.” With this 
object Mr. Parratt starts off with brief histories of British naval warfare, 
the development of naval shipbuilding and of naval weapons. All these 
chapters are good (except that the bombardment of Alexandria is 
unaccountably omitted from the sketch of recent history) and are 
written in simple language, so that the humblest layman can under- 
stand. But the best chapters are those dealing with the work of the 
Navy inthe war. Here Mr. Parratt writes not only with knowledge but 
with passionate conviction. Since most people must have their heroes, 
Admiral Jellicoe is his, and armchair critics of the Jutland tactics are 


briskly dealt with. But the tone is never bitter or partisan. The 
book is all the more convincing on that account. 
The Church of the Greek People. By EupurosyNe KEPHALA. 


Williams and Norgate. 5s. 


If Miss Kephala’s knowledge of history does not go very 
far, and her philosophy is not very deep, it is precisely these 
deficiencies which have enabled her to write a most valuable and 
convenient book for those who wish to inform themselves, at a 
glance, of the salient characteristics of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Her style is lucid; she confines herself to facts; and the facts are 
well arranged. The book has its limitations: the chapter on 
monasticism is so slight as to be unworthy; and the occasional 
comments on the iconoclast controversy are entirely uncompre- 
hending. But the author’s main purpose, that of setting forth in 
simple English the doctrine and observances of the Orthodox 
Church, has been excellently achieved. Read in conjunction with 
Heiler’s Spirit of Worship, her book will give a far clearer view 
of the Eastern Church in relation to the other Churches than the 
longer and more learned works that have hitherto appeared. 


The Life of Chingis-Khan. By Proressor Viapimirtsoyv. Rout- 
ledge. 6s. 


Professor Vladimirtsov’s life of the great Mongol conqueror 15 
noteworthy for its sociological method. A child of his environ- 
ment, Chingis-Khan seems to have grasped the essential structure 
of Mongol society and by sheer state-craft to have built upon it an 
invincible army, officered on aristocratic principles which fitted 
and flattered the family and tribal traditions of the people. We 
see this organiser of pastoral hordes, less as the savage warrior 
of legend than as the astute statesman and captain; his savagery 
indeed appears as something peculiar to his age. rather than 
peculiar to himself. A rude chivalry affected if it did not —_— 
his relations with conquered peoples. The vassal of an enemy W ‘ 
fought by his master’s side till the end he could forgive am 
welcome as a friend; the vassal of an enemy who betrayed - 
master received short shrift. The story of the wars and conquests 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


A prescription for 
middle-age 









Dear John, 


Elsie tells me you're feeling a bit “pipped” about 
yourself. I gather from her letter that you’re not 
getting enough fresh air and exercise, and that you're 
“developing a paunch ”—as she elegantly puts it. 

I wonder if you will allow an old woman to give you 
alittle advice. It’s simply that you should go in for 
Vita-Weat in place of ordinary bread or toast. 
You’ve heard of it, of course—it’s that jolly scrunchy 
crispbread made by Peek Frean. You've no idea 
how happy it makes you feel inside, and how good 
it is for the figure—manly as well as feminine! 

You see, Vita-Weat contains no undercooked starch 
—just the whole of the wheat berry with all its good- 
ness. I’ve been taking it for two years myself, and 


my old indigestion has completely gone .... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1{6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY Pry 
BREAN 
roi 
ee 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 


























He finds “his perfect 
Tobacco . . after 35 years’ 


smoking . . BARNEYS 
in the ‘EVERFRESH’ Tin” 


Here follows the friendly admission of a West Country 
Baronet. Read it . for therein lies the reason for the 
growth of Barneys, from a “local” Edinburgh Tobacco of 
a few years ago to the World-distributed Barneys of to-day; 
Barneys goodness in the first place and the generous praise and 
recommendation of the men who smoke it. 


“T have been a pipe smoker for 35 years and have smoked very 
“many brands of tobacco, but have only recently found the 
“ perfect one, * Barneys,’ in the *‘EVERFRESH'‘ Tin. 

“Clean, cool, slow-burning, sweet to the last draw, never the 
“* least suspicion of harshness or ‘bite,’ but always soft and 
** mellow, with an absolutely delightful aroma. 

“In fact it is Perfection, one can say no more, and you 


“undoubtedly deserve the gratitude and thanks of all who 
** smoke it. Very many congratulations.” 





All things are relative, and one man’s “ perfect Tobacco” 
may not suit another. But when you consider that 
he had smoked a pipe for 35 yeurs, when we tell 
you we have published scores and scores of letters 
from smokers of Barneys—all spontaneous letters of 


appreciation—then you may realise how very good 
this Barneys is. 










‘The “ EverFresx”’ 
Barneys factory-fresh. 
the inherent 


Tin keeps 
It conserves 
goodness of the 
‘Tobacco in spite of climatic change, 
transport difficulties, or varying 
stock -keeping. 


Until you pull the Rubber Tab, 
the ‘‘ EverFresu" Tin is sealed 
and locked, preserving Barneys 
in all its original freshness and 
fragrance. 


HISS-SS! 
Pull Rubber Tab. 
This releases the 
vacuum and allows 
Tin to open. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle 
(full-strength), in the ‘“‘ EverFresu " 
Tin, 1 oz, 1/13, 2.02. 2/3, 4.02, 4/6. 


(x66) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Neweastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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is well told, but it is as a character-study of the conqueror and 


as Ssenenen study of the Mongol that the book has exceptional 
merit. 


Anna Perenna. By ALAN Sms. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


This fantasy, by the author of Phenix, deals, it says, with 
England a hundred years hence, after Labour, having by supertax 
legislation raised all manual workers to a position of financial 
superiority, has eliminated by massacre nineteen million of the 
new poor, and after the Billion-Sale Press has bought the Empire, 
sold it at a great profit to the United States, and finally in a 
monarchical reaction produced another King as the result of a 
fourteen-days’ competition among its readers. Anna Perenna is 
the luckless heir of that King; and by a previous indiscretion of 
her father’s, she has twin half-brothers, of whom one began 
Prime Minister and the other Archbishop of Canterbury, and both 
perished on a pyre after the Archbishop had shown himself 
inconveniently able to perform miracles. Anna Perenna herself had 
died a few hours before her finger was to have pressed the switch 
which would set the pyre alight. It will be seen that this is fully 
fantastical fancy; you go as the author pleases, and take your 
chance. On the whole, the chances are favourable. Mr. Sims 
writes well, and has a seeing eye. His political outlook is of the 
slightly Fascist, anti-democratic, anti-birth-control brand which 
appears to be the common possession of most of our fantasio- 
satirical writers; but it is not seriously obtruded. 


An Experiment in Sincerity. By Joun Erskine. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


An Experiment in Sincerity contains almost no trace of 
that excruciating flippancy which turned The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy into a best-seller; it is, indeed, almost exactly 
what its name implies, with a very moderate undercurrent 
of satire. Isabel Beauvel, successful writer of ‘‘ sweet ’’ novels 
and quietly married to a successful agent of public utilities, 
wrote an anonymous article on the secret dissatisfactions of 
married life, and did not dare, in the face of her husband’s 
loudly-expressed contempt, to disclose her authorship. She 
received, however, an appreciative letter from a male corre- 
spondent who turned out to be her husband, asking to meet the 
writer of the article; and in a mixture of suspicion and timidity 
asked a friend of hers, another novelist, to conduct the interview 
for her and report progress. The result, not unnaturally, was 
that an atmosphere of discomfort was created, in the middle of 
which Isabel lost her temper and departed for Europe to lead an 
emancipated life, leaving her husband and her friend to make the 
best of the situation. Ten years later, being dissatisfied with 
emancipation, she returned, and after some inconvenient clashes 
succeeding in re-expelling the other woman. The first half of the 
book is a careful and realistic piece of work. The latter half of the 
book flags for the simple reason that there is not stuff enough in 
Mr. Erskine’s characters for us to care what happens to them. 


Decorative Art, 1930. Studio. 7s. 6d. 


This is another of the well-known Studio year-books, of which 
it is enough to say that it equals its predecessors in production 
and utility. The modern house calls for its own kind of embel- 
lishment, and a new school of interior decoration to meet this 
requirement has recently grown up. This book gives a compre- 
hensive survey of its productions, from wallpaper to salt-cellar, 
which shows a distinct advance in favour of simplicity, cleanliness 
and light. The photographs are altogether adequate, and some of 
them are charming still-lifes in themselves. 


National Parks and the Heritage of Scenery. 
Sifton, Praed. 5s. 

The far from rapid awakening of the English people to the 
destruction of the national heritage of unspoilt country gave 
actuality to the question of national parks, or domains. Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish takes as text for the first part of his small 
volume the terms of reference for the Departmental Committee 
on National Parks appointed last year. He gives an annotated 
list of the most suitable areas, from Glen Affric and the 
Cairngorms to Dartmoor and the Cornish coast. His interest in 
the subject is that of the geographer. He does not discuss the 
difficult problems of ownership and purchase, control and 
development. 


By VauGHaN CORNISH. 


Merchant Taylor Fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford. By M. J. 
Stmmonps. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

This is a catalogue, with brief biographical notes, of those schoiars 
of St. John’s College who proceeded to be Fellows, under the old order 
by which even fellowships were closed to all except Merchant Taylor 
scholars. Mr. Simmonds has done his work with care, and his notes, 
while brief, have point. Occasionally they would be better if they 
were fuller. For instance, it is rather tantalising to hear that 
Mr. Catcott, who died in 1749, ** was a Hebraist and a minor poet,” and 
not to be told the titles of any of his works. 


Maya. By S. GAnTILLoN, paraphrased into English by V. and F. 
VERNON. Golden Cockerel Press. 35s. 


Few plays can have so fine a setting as Maya gets here from the 
Golden Cockerel Press. The printing is as fine and dignified as all 
the work done by Mr. and Mrs. Gibbings; and the illustrations by Mr. 
Blair Hughes-Stanton add considerably to the book’s impressiveness. 
Gantillon’s play is memorable, in spite of some weaknesses in handling, 
and some occasional lapses into banality, through its poetic treatment 
of the age-old problem of the harlot. Gantillon does not stress unduly 





the ordinariness of the life of the prostitute; he is not consciously 
unromantic, as Maupassant is, and the purely typical scenes and 
speeches in the play are nearly always dramatically appropriate, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon have produced a very successful rendering, 
the dialogue is quick and natural, and the distinction in the speech of 
the different characters is very well done—for instance, in the scene 
where Ernest, Bella and the Painter are talking. Only five hundred 
copies of the book have been printed. 


Southern Italy and Sicily. By Karu 
Edition. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

There is nothing so good as Baedeker. Sometimes the traveller 
sighs for more chatty, more personal, more literary guide-books; but 
after dallying with them he returns gladly to the sound learning, the 
honest fare of Karl Baedeker. Here is the new edition of the handbook 
to Southern Italy, first issued in 1867. ‘“* Its chief object is to enable 
the traveller so to employ his time, money, and energy that he may 
derive the greatest possible amount of pleasure and instruction from 
his visit.””. And the object is achieved, as everyone who has travelled 
with Baedeker knows. Here is all that the most exacting tourist can 
demand; the information is thoroughly up to date, while in general 
plan the book follows the old guides, against which no objection can 


be made except, perhaps, that the smaller type is a little too fine for 
easy reading. 


BAEDEKER. Seventeenth 


Scotland: The Ancient Kingdom. By 
Blackie. 15s. 

The racial arrogance of the nineteenth-century historian, whatsoever 
his nationality, has put “ race” as a factor in the history of a people 
under such a cloud of suspicion that the modern historian tends to 
ignore race altogether when discussing a nation’s development and 
destiny. Mr. Mackenzie, however, is of the older and robuster school, 
and has no doubt whatever that it is blood that tells, particularly the 
blood of the Celt. He admits, of course, a dash of ** Iberian,” but 
it is the Caledonian, neither stern nor wild, but Christian and cultured, 
whom he pits against the Sassenach as the real maker of Scotland. 
His history in this respect is frankly partisan, but as it is written 
to controvert the argument of those who have ascribed the basic 
Scottish character to the intruding Teuton, its polemic must be for- 
given. For the rest, Mr. Mackenzie has given us a really interesting 
and stirring story of the early Scottish monarchy in which the racial 
struggle for predominance is emphasised and explained. The pre- 
history of the introductory chapters is well thought out, and, even 
when most conjectural, has always some basis in archeological fact. 
The history closes with the Wars of Independence, and, consequently, 
covers precisely the period with which the average Englishman is 
least intimate. 


Donatp A. MACKENzIz, 











PASCAL 


By JACQUES CHEVALIER 


Translated by Lilian Clare 





DEMY 8vo. 15s. NET. 
“Every schoolboy, in the notorious 
Macaulayan phrase, is presumed to 
know his Pascal, but actually there is 





strangely little about him in English. 
Perhaps the lack of a first-rate biography 
is one reason for the neglect, but this 
can no longer be pleaded in excuse. 
M. Chevalier not only makes the man 
but the time and the Port-Royal con- 


An admirable 


piece of work.”—Saturday Review. 


troversy live again. 


“ Stimulating, provocative.” —Everyman. 


SHEED & WARD 
31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4. 
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Sayings of Famous Men. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to his son, wrote—* Advice 
is seldom welcome; and those who want it the most, 
always like it the least.” 





This may be true, but really sound advice is practically 
invaluable, not merely to a young man starting out on life, 
but to everyone embarked on the adventure of living— 
and no advice could be more sound than to make full and 
adequate provision against stormy days ahead. 


The Standard issues a policy specially applicable to young 
men on the threshold of life. It is known as the “ Business 
Man’s ” Policy. It gives life cover at low cost and contains 
valuable options to change its nature according as varying 
circumstances may arise. 
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Seeing Red. By Necitry Farson. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 
This is a bright book. It is a pity it is so bright, for Mr. Farson’s 
style is out of accord with most of the things he has to relate; still, of 
his honesty, his powers of observation and his desire to show us what 
he can, there can be no question. Where he fails is in a sense of 
proportion, and in that quality that so. renders a scene that we do not 
need to be told about it. He likes the Russians, and admires in them 
characteristics, such as their patience (almost it is subservience), that 
are responsible for the present condition of things. His first sentence 
strikes the keynote. ‘* The Proletarian revolution has been going on 
for eleven years, and yesterday I . . . found twelve people living in 
one small room.” The book is illustrated by coloured reproductions of 
anti-religious and anti-capitalist cartoons—they are disappointing 
artistically, and will shock only the extremely conventional. 


Discourses and Letters of H. M. Burge. Edited with a Memoir by 
Lorp CHarNwoop. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

In one letter in this volume Dr. Burge says : “ I’m quite certain I wasn’t 
meant to be a bishop”; and the result of reading Lord Charnwood’s 
memoirs and the reprinted essays and lectures is to make us agree 
with him. It is, indeed, difficult to find in the man here presented, 
whether in his biographer’s words or his own, any great distinction of 
mind or force of character. We are told they were there, but from 
the evidence before us Burge was a good average ruler, a safe, un- 
assuming, kindly man, whose influence on his friends was great and 
beneficial. Probably his most successful period was his headmaster- 
ship at Winchester—a certain over-solemnity in his mind (Guedalla 
**is a busy mocker ” and Strachey “ leaves a nasty taste ’’), that was 
a disadvantage in dealing with adults, served him well with school-boys. 


About Motoring 
KILLING A CAR 


OTOR racing to-day is almost as ruthless as war. For 
some years past the principal motor-car race on the 
Continent has been the twenty-four hours’ endurance 

test over the Sarthe circuit near Le Mans in France, for 
which the regulations are framed to supply a high-speed test 
of standard touring vehicles. It has been farmed for the last 
year or two by the British Bentley team with such success 
that the French manufacturers have lost heart and, regarding 
our team as invincible in this particular event, decided to 
boycott it for 1930. The German Mercedes factory, however, 
felt less pusillanimous. With a single supercharged entry 
they had won the Ulster Grand Prix last year in the teeth of 
furious opposition from the Bentley team; and they decided 
to send the same driver—Caracciola—to Le Mans. Vaunting 
ambition overleaped itself, for they were content to enter a 
single car. The Bentley racing manager decided that it was 
possible to hound this car to its death by sending a pair of 
very fast supercharged Bentleys to set a cracking pace. He 
hoped that if the Mercedes could stand the racket, one of his 
hares would be able to hold its own, and win. But if, as he 
expected, the Mercedes collapsed under sheer stress of 
sustained speed, one of the four slower Bentleys, playing the 
role of a tortoise, would step into the breach and win. His 
tactics proved entirely sound, though in actual fact the 
progress of the race was quite different from everybody’s 


expectations, 
* * . 


In the opening stages the big white Mercedes immediately 
jumped into the lead, alternately hunted and coaxed to 
still higher speeds by a supercharged 4}-litre Bentley 
(driven in turns by Birkin and Chassagne) and by a Speed 


ee | 


Six Bentley (Barnato and Kidston). Early in the race 
a mysterious factor complicated the issue. The initia] 
tactics were that Birkin, whose car could do 125 miles 
an hour, was to get in front of the big Mercedes, 
and go so fast that Caracciola would have to keep his 
supercharger permanently in action, and end by breaking 
something. Kidston and Barnato were to keep close up and 
take over Birkin’s role in case of emergencies. Oddly enough, 
though both Bentley and Mercedes were using tyres of the 
same make, the big Mercedes had no tyre trouble, and any 
Bentley which made a spurt instantly shed a tyre tread. 
This cost them so much time that Davis and Dunfee on 
another Bentley Six had to do the tempting; and after some 
twenty laps of the sixteen kilometre circuit Dunfee ditched 
his car on a corner, and there it remained, despite frenzied 
efforts to get it back on to the road. Thereupon Barnato 
devoted himself to the German car, which was now being 
driven by Werner, as Caracciola needed a rest after his pro- 
longed and furious duel with the Bentleys. The lead changed 
hands repeatedly, but one or other of the Bentleys contrived 
to hunt the German car, and there was seldom more than a 
couple of minutes between the two leading cars, a Briton and 
the German assuming supremacy in turn. Excitement 
reached fever heat, but the general opinion was that the 
British tyre troubles might cost them so dear that the solitary 
German entry would get home after all. 


* * * 


In the early hours of the morning, when the rules com- 
pelled the cars to race by the light of their own headlamps, 
disaster befell the Mercedes. It passed with its powerful 
headlamps shearing a mile-long gash of brilliant yellow light 
through the gloom; and on the next circuit its lamps failed 
completely. It was reported that a short circuit in the 
dynamo system had completely discharged the accumulators 
almost instantaneously, and the great car was helpless. A 
comfortable Bentley victory seemed inevitable. But four 
hours from the end the two supercharged British cars in 
turn fell out, as the result of their efforts, and a pair of 
1930 racing Talbots—the cars which were involved in the 
Brooklands crash earlier in the season—slid up into second 
and third places. However, the six-cylinder Bentley, handled 
by Barnato and Kidston, kept going, and was too fast for the 
Talbots, whilst Clement and Watney by hard driving managed 
to force Bentley No. 2 into second place. An Alfa-Romeo, 
driven by Earl Howe and L. G. Callingham, though out- 
classed for speed, finished fifth behind the two Talbots, 
chased hard by yet another British car in the shape of a 
Lea-Francis (Peacock and Newsome). Seventh car was a 
Bugatti, marvellously handled by two Frenchwomen; and a 
pair of Tractas brought up the tail. Two small cheap British 
cars, M.G. Midgets, sought to demonstrate high-speed 
reliability in the race, though their puny engines made it 
impossible for them to finish high up. One of them fell out as 
the result of impurities in its engine lubricant, and the other 
went through a fence at a corner. But they had already won 
golden encomiums from the French spectators and will not 
regret their courage. 

* * 

A good many Britons make a point of including the Le 
Mans race in their annual Continental tours, as it provides 
an unparalleled spectacle, especially when the faster cars are 
thundering round the narrow circuit in darkness. The French 
will probably continue to organise the race in spite of their 
repeated defeats, as it brings a great deal of money into the 
district. R. E. Davipson. 
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“A 
comedy 
of exceptional 
grace and charm.” — 
Sunday Times. “ Refresh- 
ingly original in conception and 
assured in execution.”—Morning Post. 
** Admirable comedy.”—Daily Mail. ‘ Some- 
thing out of the common.”—Manchester Guardian. 
* A charming fantasy.”—Week-end Review. ‘Almost sen- 
sationally good in its originality and truth.”—Evening Standard. 


* A dexterous comedy in which light-hearted humour is combined 





with a grave concern for style and form.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been taken 
from poverty and desolation and given a good home and training by 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 





‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
The i upon Voluntary pan the 
ontributions. 
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Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood; Field-Marshal ~ 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. President: H.R H. 
The Prince of Wales, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Clayton, Esq. Deputy Chairman: Lord ys 
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CONCERTS 
TDOLF STEIHBER HALL. 


Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park. 








SECOND APPEARANCE in LONDON of 
GOETHEANUM SPEECH CHORUS 
(Dornach, Switzerland). 

TUESDAY NEXT, July 8th, at 8.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY NEXT, July roth, at 8.30 p.m. 
CHORUSES IN GERMAN. 

Tickets (including tax), 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d. (Padd. 8219.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOR BY FLOOR JT RISES. 
MIDDLESEX. Helpit. £300,000. 





New and wonderful. THE 





NGLO-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, 


E.C.4, are always prepared to consider new novels, stories, essays, works of travel, etc., 
when production expenses can be shared. 





OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
Artillery House, Earl’s Court, S.W.5. Ex-gunners carefully chosen for your 
needs. Smart Uniformed Men at short notice. Telephone: Frobisher 1234. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward a prospectus 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
_ SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. LECTURING, Etc. 
Also Voice Production, Breathing, Reading.—4o1 West Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 





A REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 
Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 
+i Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 

N ~_ We collect.—Tuz Lonpon TurntnG Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
‘W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 























stark realities—you are, to your family, the 
source of the income which provides the home, 
food, clothes and amusement. 


G serk real away all sentiment—getting down to 


You are also expected to provide for the usual 
contingencies ! 


When considering family finances a fact often over- 
looked is that the margin between income and 
expenditure may be sufficient to meet most contin- 
gencies provided you live....BUT... should 
you die your family might lack even the bare 
necessities of life unless a suitable income is available 
from another source. 


There is only one sure method of providing for your 
dependants in the event of your death, and that is by 
means of Life Assurance. The best policies for this 
purpose are “ Whole Life ” policies, for by reason of 
their low annual cost you are enabled to provide the 
largest possible amount at death. 


Examples of Premiums for a £100 Policy. 
Age 30 next birthday. 

Whole Life Assurance 
WITH PROFITS 
The value of these policies is 
increased by the addition of 


Bonuses (at present £2/2/- 
per year for each £100). 


Whole Life Assurance 
LIMITED PAYMENTS 
WITH PROFITS 


The payment of premiums 
ceases after 20 years, but 
Bonuses are added until 
death occurs. 


Annual Premium 
£$3:8:5 Sts 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Annual Premium 


£2:7:4 


Chief Office: Branch and District 
106 Corporation St. Offices in all the 
MANCHESTER principal towns 


he Sow 
ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 
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OVERSEAS 
MALES 


F the half million foreign visitors to Great Britain 

last year, how many males replenished their 
wardrobes with English clothes? The Goss brothers 
can account for many. 


Previous announcements in The New Statesman brought 
two new overseas customers this week, one from Java 
and another from Egypt. The Gosses have always made 
a special feature of overseas outfits. 


Tropical-weight evening and day wear is becoming 
increasingly popular amongst men in this country who 


can afford to be ready for any of the eccentricities of our 
climate. 


On the other hand, the Goss brothers maintain that their 
ordinary summer-weight lounge suits, cut and fitted by 
their own experienced hands, will give all the comfort 
that it is possible for conventional clothing to give. 
A new Goss suit looks fresh without looking new—feels 
fresh without feeling new. 
matter of freshness. 


‘ 


It is a “ stayer” in this 


To build a suit in which the wearer will always look at his 
ease, yet creating that subconscious impression amongst 
his friends that he is well and distinctively dressed, is 
the constant aim of Goss Tailoring. 


Supposing you give it a trial for your next suit—lounge, 
sports, evening—whatever that next suit is to be? 


A Goss lounge suit of the finest materials and workman- 
ship, and comparable with the best clothes obtainable in 
London, costs from Seven to Ten Guineas. 


City 8259. Opposite Post Office Tube Stn. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C. 1 
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THE CITY 


HE first of January and the first of July are the two 
| days in the year on which the greatest number of 
companies pay debenture interest and preference 
share dividends. This year, however, the latter date has 
probably witnessed a greater number of company notices of 
an unfavourable description than ever before, to the effect 
that the directors regret they are unable to recommend the 
payment of the preference share dividend. In some of these 
cases the consoling remark is added that the dividend has 
been earned, but that the present unsatisfactory state of 
trade causes the board to consider it desirable to conserve the 
company’s cash resources. Let us hope that by the first of 
January things will be better. 
* * * 


There are faint indications in the City that so far as the 
stock markets are concerned, the worst is over, and the 
European stock exchanges do appear at last as though they 
were beginning to steer a course independent of New York. 
In Germany the most hopeful sign for a couple of years past 
is that the great mortgage banks are now able to place their 
bonds at about one per cent. less than a few months ago, and 
as a result German fixed-interest-bearing securities are firm. 
It is to be presumed that the cheapness of money, due as it 
may be to bad trade, will have its usual effect in stimulating 
business in securities of this description. 

* * * 


A high-yielding debenture that stands at an attractive price 
is the 6} per cent. first mortgage debenture of Crosse and 
Blackwell, Limited. This company owns or controls several 
world-famous businesses, Crosse and Blackwell (Manufac- 
turing) Company, Limited, E. Lazenby and Company, 
Limited, Alex. Cairns and Sons, Limited, Sarsons, Limited, 
Chocolat Tobler, Limited, James Keiller and Sons, Limited, 
Williams and Woods, Limited, Champion and Slee, Limited, 
etc. Debenture stock to the amount of £1,500,000 was issued 
in November last at 96}. Interest requirements amount to 
£97,500 per annum, and the net profit for the year ended 
December 31st, 1929, before allowing for debenture interest, 
but after charging depreciation, etc., was over £250,000. The 
debenture stock is redeemable by a cumulative sinking fund 
of 1 per cent. per annum beginning in December next, to be 
applied in the purchase of stock at or under par or in 
drawings at par. Any stock not previously redeemed will be 
repayable at par in 1962, while the company has the right on 
giving three months’ notice to repay the stock at any time 
prior to December 21st, 1934, at 102} and at any time there- 
after at par. Interest is payable June 20th and December 
20th. The company has large overseas interests, and in spite 
of the present world depression shows steadily improving 
results, so that this high-yielding debenture should be well 
secured. The present price is about 93}, at which the yield 
is £6 18s. 9d. per cent. 

* * * 


Headed by the German 53 per cent. loan, which stands at 
25 per cent. discount, the list of recent issues makes rather 
a sorry showing, most of them being obtainable below the 
price at which they were originally offered. This does not 
apply to municipal issues, most of which stand at a 
premium, although the West Ham 5 per cent. forms 
an exception in that it is obtainable at 2} per cent. 
discount, i.e. £96 5s. per £100 of stock. On this basis the 
yield is about £5 4s. per cent., which is pretty high for a 
trustee stock. West Ham is unpopular on account of Govern- 
ment intervention a few years ago, but this had relation to 
the West Ham Board of Guardians and not the Corporation, 
which boasts that it has the lowest indebtedness per head of 
any English county borough. The yield at the present price 
is higher than that afforded by any trustee stock of similar 
security. An ordinary share issue also obtainable at 2 
discount is that of <p ng Limited. This gigantic concern 
is a combination of the Margarine Union (Jurgens, Van den 
Berghs, etc.) and Lever Bros., and owns factories, distri 
buting organisations and plantations in all parts of the world. 
Early in May last 2,000,000 new shares were issued at £3 
but were not fully subscribed, and are now obtainable at 
4s. 6d. discount. The shares are 15s. paid, three further calls 
of 15s. being due on the 15th inst., September 15th and 
December Ist, but may be paid up in advance under discount 
at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum. The fact that these 
shares are quoted at so heavy a discount can only be 
attributed to market conditions, for the company must be 
benefiting largely by the fall in price of the raw materials of 
which it is a consumer, and a purchase of the shares at their 
present price should show a profit in due course. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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